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National Cash Registers 


ARE MADE BY ORGANIZED UNION LABOR. 


HE NATIONAL COMPANY are the pioneers in mak- 
ing Cash Registers, and they guarantee to furnish from 
among their 130 different styles a better Cash Register and 

for less money than any other concern in the world. 

They can do this because of their experience in making 
Cash Registers for the past fifteen years; because they own 
patents which enable them to make the simplest and most perfect 
Registers, and because they have the most improved machinery 
and the best skilled workmen for this purpose in the world. 

Before buying ANY Cash Register, a storekeeper should 
investigate the National. It will pay him to do so. Every 


Register they manufacture, no matter how low the price, is 





guaranteed for mechanical accuracy and durability. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Office, 442 Ninth St. DAYTON, OHIO. 
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The Nation’s Life. 
By ERNEST CROSBY. 
Look not in the Senate halls for the life of the nation. 
Their talk is the talk of dreamers ; 
They reel as drunken men; 
They grope like the blind in the dark. 
The form of life is there,but the spirit hath long since fled. 


Look not chiefly in the church or the press; 
There, indeed, are dim glimmerings, 

Faint hints of a possible revival, 

Half-stifled cries that tell of discontent and pain; 
And where there is pain, there is life. 

But, alas, these signs are so few! 


Look rather among the discredited and outeast. 

Meet with them in dingy upper rooms. 

Find, under all their extravagance and error, the sound- 
ringing ore of hope. 

The stone which the builders reject will again become 
the head of the corner; 

For this is the universal law of life. 


Wherever two or three are gathered in love and self- 
forgetfulness, to make the world better; 

Wherever men think and feel profoundly, and then go 
forth to act accordingly 

Look there for the nation’s life. 


A. F, OF L. CONVENTION. 

The twentieth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was called to order by President 
Samuel Gompers, in Music Hall, Louisville, Ky., on 
Thursday, December 6, 1900. There were present 208 
representing 61 national, 60 local, 43 city 





delegates, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY, 1901. 


No. J 


central, and Il State organizations, also three fraternal 
delegates from Great Britain and Canada, 

The president's report covered in an exhaustive man- 
ner every phase of trade union activity, and was @s- 
pecially strong in its warning against the danger of 
compulsory arbitration, 

The report of the secretary showed that the financial 
affairs of the Federation were in a most flourishing 
condition. The year's receipts were $80,675.15, while 
$68,373.59 had been expended; as compared with $36,757.15 
receipts and $30,509.22 expenditure of the year previous. 
He also reported that 53,743 local unions had 
formed and 443 local unions had lapsed during the past 
year; the estimated aggregate gain of membership dur- 
ing the same period was 300,446; number of strikes won 
during the year was 455; number compromised, 74; 
number pending, 55, and the number lost, 106. The 
gain in wages was not the least encouraging of the 
facts reported, the increase obtained by the coal miners 
approximating thesum of twenty million dollars during 


been 


the present year. 

For the first time in the history of the Federation, 
colored unions were represented by delegates of their 
own race. The fraternal delegates, John Weir, miner, 
North Britain; Pete Curran, gasworker, London, En- 
gland; and David A. Carey, printer, Toronto, Ont., 
received a perfect ovation—an ovation auspicious of the 
coming federation of the workers of the world, 

The most important matters engaging the attention of 
the convention were the several protests arising from 
the clash of jurisdiction of several unions. These pro- 
tests were dealt with in a manner creditable to the 
mental and moral qualities of the assembled delegates ; 
as were also certain chimerical propositions interjected 
into the proceedings by more or less well meaning but 
superficial social reformers, the chief of which was re- 
jected by an overwhelming vote of 4,552 to 349. 

Upwards of 200 resolutions were submitted for consid- 
eration, and among those adopted was one providing for 
the expenditure of $3,000 for the purpose of effecting the 
organization of labor in Porto Rico. 

In the election of officers, Dennis A, 
worker, was chosen sixth vice-president to filla vacancy 
caused by the resignation of P. J. MeGuire, first vice- 
president, on account of ill health. For fraternal dele- 
gates to Great Britain, Daniel J. Keefe, longshoreman, 
and Joseph Valentine, ironmolder, were selected. John 
R. O’Brien, clerk, fraternal delegate to 
Canada. Scranton, Pa., was decided upon as the seat of 
the next convention, and on the 15th instant the most 
successful convention in the history of the American 


Hayes, glass- 


was chosen 


labor movement adjourned. 
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THE COLORADO EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


By HENRY COHEN.* 


Does an appeal lie to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the Colorado 
8-hour law? The answer is, No. When the 
Supreme Court of Colorado declared that law 
unconstitutional there were no further steps 
that could be taken. Hardly any question in 
law is better settled than this one, for when the 
highest court of a State has rendered a final 
judgment in a matter not coming under the 
several heads which give the United States 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction—in other 
words, where the States have the right to legis- 
late—the courts of the State have the right to 
say how far that legislation may go. A State 
having adopted a constitution and selected a 
court to interpret that instrument, that court 
is the sole interpreter thereof. 

Difference Between Federal and State Consti- 
tutions.—In considering the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government and the States one point must 
not be overlooked. The Federal Constitution 
is a grant of powers to Congress, the State con- 
stitutions are limitations of powers on the State 
legislatures. Congress can only do those things 
which the Federal Constitution grants it the 
power to do; a State legislature can do every- 
thing which the State constitution does not for- 
bid. If the question then arises whether a State 
can pass a certain law or not, the answer is to 
be found in whether an article in the State con- 
stitution prohibits it; otherwise it has the 
power. Courts of last resort will not judge of 
the constitutionality of a law except in a bona 
fide suit regularly brought before them. A 
mere friendly suit between parties for the pur- 
pose of testing the law is not enough, and if 
this is brought to the notice of the court, no 
decision on the question of constitutionality 
will be rendered. This was in a measure the 
case with the Colorado 8-hour law. 

History of the Colorado Case.—On June 17, 
1899, William E. Sweeney, an employe of The 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
entered into an agreement with Thomas A. 
Morgan, another employe of that company, to 
work a continuous period of time in excess of 
eight hoursinasmelter. This was in pursuance 
of a plan to test the law by the company. 
Sweenevr worked ten hours. The men were 
then arrested and brought before a justice of 
the peace, and there plead guilty to having 
worked more than eight hours during one day, 


but Morgan set up as a defense that he should 
be discharged because the law was unconstitu- 
tional, and he further said even if the law were 
constitutional, it did not apply to him as a 
workman or employe; that under the law he 
had a right to make a contract for his services 
to laborin a smelter as many hoursas he pleased. 
Sweeney also asked for his discharge on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional. 

In default of giving bail, the defendants were 
committed to jail, and to secure their liberty 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme 
Court of the State. (The case was elaborately 
argued there.) 

The law was held unconstitutional by a unani- 
mous decision. The gist of the decision was: 

(1) ‘In the absence of a constitutional pro- 
vision authorizing the legislature to single out 
workmen in underground mines and smelters, 
and restrict them as to the number of hours 
they shall work, such a law is unconstitutional, 
as being class legislation.”’ 

(2) **It also violates the Bill of Rights (Con- 
stitution, article 2, section 3), guaranteeing to 
all persons the right of acquiring and possess- 
ing property.”’ 

(3) ‘*It isnot a valid exercise of police power 
to protect the public health, since the health of 
the miner alone, and not of the public at large, 
is its object.’’ 

This case differed, however, from a friendly 
suit in this: After the defendants had been ar- 
rested they were no longer in the position of a 
friendly suitor who could dismiss the case, if 
the plaintiff; or ask to have it dismissed, if the 
defendant, because of no real quarrel between 
them. They were under arrest and must give 
bail or else go to jail; the machinery of the 
criminal law having been invoked, they must 
proceed to trial; so that we may really say, no 
matter if it was not a bona fide suit at its incep- 
tion, it soon became such a one that the charge 
of lack of bona fides could not be brought. 
The attorneys who were trying to uphold the 
constitutionality of the law were aware of this 
discrepancy, but being eager to have the case 
settled on its merits rather than on a technical- 
ity, which would only put the decision off for 
some other day, they said nothing regarding 
this, and the point having been waived could not 
again be brought up. So the arguments were 
made on the constitutionality of the question. 


* Mr. Cohen was selected by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor tosubmit a legal opinion 
on the above question. With Mr. Cohen was associated the best legal talent of Colorado, who concur in the opinion. 
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The Utah Case. It was largely owing to the We may therefore take a hasty glance at the 
success Of the workingmen in obtaining an Utah law and its history. The Utah constitu- 
8-hour day in the mines and smelters of Utah tional provisions under which the Utah 8-hour 


In Memoriam. 
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JOHN SINEY, FOUNDER OF THE FIRST MINERS’ UNION IN AMERICA, ST. CLAIR, PENNA., 1867. 


that the Colorado law was introduced in the law (there are no such provisions in the Col- - 
session of the legislature which met in January, orado constitution) were passed, read as follows: 
1899, particularly so since that law was appealed Art. 16 of the Constitution of the State of 
to the Supreme Court of the United Statesand Utah. Sec. 1. The rights of labor shall have 
upheld by that court. just protection through the laws calculated to 
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promote the industrial welfare of the State. 
Sec. 6. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work on all works or undertakings carried on 
or aided by the State, county or municipal gov- 
ernments, and the legislature shall pass laws to 
provide for the health and safety of employes 
in factories, smelters and mines. Sec. 7. The 
legislature, by appropriate legislation, shall 
provide for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this article. 

Acting under what may almost be called these 
constitutional mandates, the Legislature of Utah 
in 1896 passed a law limiting the hours of labor 
to eight hours per day in underground mines, 
smelters and reduction works. After the law 
went into effect Mr. A. F. Holden, a mine owner, 
worked his men contrary to the law, and was 
arrested, tried in a justice court, found guilty, 
and fined fifty dollars. He refused to pay the 
fine and was committed to jail. He then sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme 
Court of Utah. The grounds upon which he 
demanded his release were— 

First. That it violated section 7 of article 1 
of the constitution of Utah which reads— 

‘*No person shall be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.” 

Second. That it violated section 1 of article 
14 of the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads : 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, or deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law.” 

The Supreme Court of Utah by a unanimous 
decision held the law constitutional, and Mr. 
Holden sued out a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; this court affirmed 
the decision of the Utah supreme court, saying 
that the law was not in conflict with article 14 of 


the Constitution of the United States. It will be 
observed that the appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States was taken on the ground 
that the defendant’s rights as a citizen of the 
United States were being curtailed by the laws 
of a State. It will be further noticed that the 
appeal was taken by the defendant. 

In the Colorado case, the law being declared 
unconstitutional, the prisoners were set at lib- 
erty and they were satisfied. Had the Utah 
Supreme Court released Mr. Holden, he too 
would have been satisfied, and the case would 
never have been appealed. 

Twice in Jeopardy.—Under the Constitution of 
the United States, article 5, no one can twice be 
placed in jeopardy for the same offense. If all 
the steps are regular, the indictment, arraign- 
ment, plea, trial, etc., and if upon conviction 
the case is appealed and the highest court in a 
State releases the prisoner, there is no way to 
farther punish him. 

To allow the prosecution to appeal would 
be to permit it to put the prisoner again in 
jeopardy. This is the only way the case could 
again have come into court, after the Supreme 
Court of Colorado decided it ; and since this is 
expressly forbidden by constitutional inhibition, 
it prevents further action along that line. This 
one point alone, in and of itself, makes an 
appeal impossible. 

In the Colorado case no compact was made 
between the attorneys by which the case should 
be decided by the Supreme Court otherwise 
than on its own merits. No rights that the 
workingmen ever had under the law have been 
waived or lost. The Supreme Court declared 
the law unconstitutional, on grounds which 
show clearly that they would have considered 
the law unconstitutional no matter in what 
form it would have been brought before them. 
It was not on any technicality, but on the most 
general ground that the law was declared 
unconstitutional. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE, 


LONDON, December 8, 1900.—The grave is pre- 
pared for the trade boom we have been enjoying 
very conspicuously for the last few years. It 
will be all over by the end of the year unless 
something abnormal occurs to hinder its de- 
parture. How we have revelled in good times. 


Governmental politicians have endeavored with 
a fatuity which was extraordinary to place the 
credit of the prosperity of the times at the door 


of their own party. We who have attained, if 
not to full enlightenment, to at least an inkling 
of the truth, know better. 

Good times and bad times alike are part and 
parcel of the struggles of the modern industrial 
system to work out its destiny. To say that 
booms and slumps must alternate as long as the 
present system lasts is like repeating a well- 
worn copy-book heading. It is telling us what 
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we all know. In 1890 the trade of the United 
Kingdom reached the maximum upto that time— 
£749,000,000. Then came a decline until 1893, 
the decrease being £66,000,000. In 1894 there 
was practically no change. Since then there 
has been a steady increase, and at the end of 
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center), has given his views upon the coming 
days of the lean kine. Railway business, he 
said, is falling off, and men are being turned off 
the railroads in considerable numbers. 

It must not be forgotten that in the bad times 
ahead (I hope no one will think I am croaking 
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JOHN A. FLETT, 
CARPENTER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR ORGANIZER FOR CANADA. 


1899 the value of the trade was £816,000,000. In 
the present year there has been a further ad- 
vance, but the chances, as I have before pointed 
out, are all against any further appreciation. 
Richard Bell, the secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants and mem- 
ber of Parliament for Derby (a great railway 


at fancy horrors of my own designing), the pov- 
erty will be very much intensified by the rises 
in the prices of commodities. At one time we 
used to wonder what would happen to thelabor 
market when the reserves came home from the 
war and went back to civil employment; that 
doesn’t trouble us just now; we have only the 
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faintest possible expectation of seeing them for 
a year or two, at the present rate of campaign- 
ing. 

I wonder what Justice Farwell thinks of the 
decision of the appeal court upsetting his 
preposterous finding in the case of the Taff 
Vale Railway Company and the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants? It will be re- 
membered that the action arose out of the Taff 
Vale strike, and was brought by the company to 
prevent the unionists picketing. Heavy dam- 
ages were asked—and given by Farwell, who 
by dint of subtle argument to the effect that 
although the act of Parliament did not say that 
trade unions conld be sued for their agents’ 
wrongful actions and their funds distrained 
upon for damages, there was no doubt but that 
was what the law means. 

Did you ever hear such unlawyer-like etuff 
and nonsense? The Court of Appeal has de- 
cided that Farwell’s judgment was unsound, 
and it has been quashed. A trade union in 
English law is neither a corporation, a partner- 
ship nor an individual, and only these things 
can be rendered liable for damages. A particu- 
larly atrocious attempt to raid union funds has 
therefore been nipped in the bud. So perish all 
such reactionary measures destined to check 
and harrass workingmen’s organizations. 

In times of foreign warfare apparently we are 
becoming more peaceful at home. The return 
of strikes and lockouts in 1899, issued by the 
Board of Trade, shows that theaggregate dura- 
ation of disputes was 2,516,400 days against 
15,289,500 in 1898; 10,345,800 in 1897; and 8,927,000, 
the average for the last five years. Thus 1899 was 
70 per cent. below the average and the figures 
for the current year are also keeping well within 
bounds. In 1899 there were 719 disputes con- 
cerning 180,217 persons. The textile trades fur- 
nished the biggest section of these—61,499. Last 


year mining topped the list, and the year before, 
engineering. Usually, however, mining sits 
proudly‘%on this particular summit. 

More than half of the total disputes concerned 
less than 100 people and only 30 included more 
than 1,000 participants. Above half the :dis- 
putes lasted a week or less, and only 23 went 
up to about six months or over. Strikes for 
increased wages occupied 73,696 people, but 
only 1,069 struck for a decrease in the hours 
of labor. Roughly (and measuring by the num- 
ber of persons concerned), half the strikers or 
locked-outs had to agree to the employers’ 
demands, one-quarter compromised and the 
remainder secured their own terms. So much 
for 1899’s labor disputes. 

Turning to the news of the moment, I have 
to regretfully record that the strike of the 
Thames watermen and lightermen still con- 
tinues. There are acouple of thousand men on 
strike as to conditions of overtime and the cor- 
rect reading of the arbitrators’ award of 1889, 
etc. Harry Gosling, the men’s energetic secre- 
tary, is working might and main to bring abouta 
settlement by means ofa board of arbitration, but 
the masters will have none of it. They will go 
so far and no further, theysay. This posing as 
modern representatives of the Medes and Per- 
sians is an ugly and distasteful sign. It means 
starvation for the men. 

In the general development of trade unions 
there are few that have achieved such a speedy 
and yet such an apparently substantial advance 
as has the National Amalgamated Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks. The 
organizer, John Turner, has opened a hundred 
new branches in a couple of years, and the total 
membership has grown in two or three years 
from 3,000 to 8,000. Funds which doubled last 
year have doubled again this, and James Mac- 
pherson is much elated. 





THE UNION LABEL. 
ASSAILMENT FOR ITS DESTRUCTION —ITS PURPOSE AND WORTH—OUR PLAIN DUTY. 


By SAm L, LEFFINGWELL. 


One of the important considerations that 
should attract and command the attention of 
every member of the American Federation of 
Labor is the union label. While apparently of 


recent adoption and recognition in the methods 
of propaganda of union principles, it has proved 
itself to be one of the most useful and effective 
weapons, offensive and defensive, ever con- 
ceived for the purposes intended. 

As has been heretofore said by the writer, in 


extolling the worth of trade unions’ little banner, 
nothing has ever before so nearly fitted the pur- 
pose of its invention as the union label. Itisa 
bright jewel in the diadem of honest produc- 
tion. It is the insignia of ‘*‘ white,” clean, fair- 
made goods.’ It is the invitation to buy and 
the safeguard against fraudulent traffic. It 
has knightly carriage in its bearing, and comes 
with visor up. It carries with it neither 
threat nor reproach, but more of entreaty and 
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expostulation. It belongs only to the good and 
its absence from the legitimate commerce in its 
line is cause for suspicion and fraud on the high 


sea of bargain and sale. It isthe pole-star guide 
of safety for the wandering mechanic and labor- 
ing man, and is beyond the reach of court cor- 
ruption and illegal injunction. Hold fast to it, 
for it is good. It is current at par wherever 
honesty deals. It will bring always one hun- 
dred cents on every dollar invested. Demand 
its presence on honest-made goods of any and 
all classes. Hold it up and it will hold you up 
in return. Swear by it; frame itin your mem- 
ory as a medallion of your brightest hopes and 
purposes. Worship it with reverence, and 
faithfully. It’s a sure 
winner every time. 

Every trade with a 
label knows and appre- 
ciates the utility of its 
use and the benefits de- 
rived therefrom. Every 
delegate representing a 
trade union will bow 
with reverence to its 
credibility. It needs no 
corroborative witness. 
It is evidence of itself 
to justify its protection 
and defense. 

These remarks are 
prompted by a ‘“‘star- 
chamber” assault late- 
ly made upon the label 
of the allied printing 
trades,issued under and 
by the authority of the 
International Typo- 
graphical Union of 
America. It was done 
behind closed doors, at 
a session of the United 
American Typothetae, 
held at Kansas City, an 
organization composed of a large proportion of 
the employing printers in the principal cities of 
the United States. The movement was inspired 
by a number of leading unfair firms whose 
establishments have been ‘‘ratted” and placed 
under the ban from the employment of honor- 
able, respectable members of the International 
Typographical Union. The action taken was 
one of vicious opposition to the use of the 
printers’ labels, and provision was made for its 
attempted ultimate destruction. This body 


even went so far as to resolve upon the raising 
of a fund of one hundred thousand dollars to 
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Major SAM. L. LEFFINGWELL, 
PIONEER MEMBER OF |. T. U. 


wipe out the label and utterly destroy its effec- 
tiveness in the protection of honest, fair labor. 
As this large sum was to be raised by a per 
capita assessment, the probabilities of its 
success are not encouraging, even to its pro- 
jectors. 

There is not a decent, respectable publiishng 
or printing firm in the country but recognizes 
and approves the uses of the printers’ label as 
a weapon of protection against the conniving, 
rascally, thieving methods and practices of 
ratting establishments in all parts of the coun- 
try. They not only approve of the label as 
furnished them by the allied printing trades 
craft councils, but insist in imprinting it on 
every species of print- 
ing sent out, unless 
strictly forbidden by an 
individual party order- 
ing work in their es- 
tablishments. And why 
not? The label was 
not alone established 
as an insignia of labor 
done by fair workmen, 
to assist them in the 
pursuit of honest toil, 
but with more empha- 
sis in its purpose of 
pointing out the hon- 
est, fair-dealing employ- 
ers who recognize the 
rights and equity of 
those on whose labor 
he depends for a proper 
performance of obliga- 
tions entered upon in 
solemn agreement. It 
not only protects the 
workman in his effort 
to maintain fair, living 
wages; to protect his 
legal and lawful right 
to fix a price on his 
productive industry, but it protects the em- 
ployer more largely against the encroach- 
ments of dishonest, undermining, rascally firms 
who, by the methods of cheap, starving labor, 
would drive all honorable business to the wall 
of ruin and disaster. 

The object in thus calling attention to this 
special instance of assault upon the printers’ 
label, is to bring to the reflective mind of every 
member of the Federation, of whatever trade or 
calling, the danger which threatens the entire 
mass of our trade union organization. Oecer- 
tainly, in such an impending crisis, ‘‘ What 
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would be an injury to one is the concern of 
all.” The writer is not especially alarmed at 
any likelihood of success. In the first place, 
the threat of raising one hundred thousand 
dollars by the boasted capitalists who are fath- 
ering this mobilization of monetary force resem- 
bles more than anything else the ‘‘ quaker gun’”’ 
methods of a deplenished fortress, which was 
fearing an assault from an army in their front 
who meant them no harm. ‘It can’t be did.” 
Not one-tenth of such a sum can be raised by 
assessment, or otherwise. And even if a whole 
hundred thousand dollars could be collected 
for the purposes threatened, it would be a mere 
bagatelle to what might possibly be raised by 
the printers themselves. But the matter was not 
one of mere casual consideration by delegates 
present at the recent session of the American 
Federation. Not only the national trades who 
glory in the worth and beneficence of the 
label of their trades should give close attention 
to measures for especial protection and defense 
to the little prince of boycotters ; not only the 
cigarmakers, the iron molders, the garment 
workers, the united hatters, the tobacco work- 
ers, the leather workers, the coopers and other 
label owners, should resent such assaults as are 
here suggested, but every representative of 
organized labor should give serious thought 
to the threatening danger, now no larger 
than a man’s hand, but an avalanche in its 
possibilities for the destruction of one of the 
mighty safeguards to the propaganda and 
advancement of principles of equality and 
justice, so bravely advocated and so strena- 
ously maintained by an army of honest work- 
ers whose ultimate purpose is the accomplish- 
ment of good for struggling humanity in every 
clime. 

The writer does not desire to be considered 
as an especial adviser as to the class of legisla- 
tion to be enacted by such a representative 
body as the American Federation of Labor. 
But being in at the birth, at Pittsburg, in 1881, 


and having witnessed the growth and prosper- 
ity of the weakling, from its infancy to its pres- 
ent giant strength of manhood, with untold of 
possibilities in its fature greatness, in work for 
the amelioration of the struggling weak and the 
increase of blessings for all humanity, he does 
not deem it undue assumption to offer sugges- 
tion in a line of thought for the preservation of 
a weapon of defense which has done so much of 
good in our progress of advancement and 
achievement. 

One other thought arises which might be of 
paramount importance, if reflected upon seri- 
ously ; and that is a strict adherence to the 
principles of trade unionism “ pure and simple.”’ 
The Federation is a trade union body, of trade 
unionism, by trade unionism, and for trade 
unionism. Between the state socialist and the 
anarchist, trade unionism occupies the middle 
ground. Itis neither arrogant, nor oppressive ; 
it regards no man for his religious or political 
affiliations ; color, sex nor race cut any figure 
in his qualifications for membership, and his 
performance of duty to the principles inculcated 
make him the peer of any of his fellows. Care 
should be observed to admit of no disturbing 
element to attract him from the plain, pure and 
simple duties he owes the brothers of his craft 
or calling. Trade unionism is religion enough 
in itself, orthodoxy sufficient for all the ills 
which may afflict the sons of labor and toil, and 
if properly adhered to and enforced will prove, 
in time, the greatest boon for present humanity 
and coming generations ever conceived in the 
mind of man. There is no theory or wild spec- 
ulation in trade unionism; it is a fact; it deals 
with conditions. It deals with the present, not 
with hallucinations or probabilities. Present 
bread and comfortable living and contentment 
are of visible value. Wild and visionary specu- 
lation and contemplation bring no lasting good 
in any form and act more as deterrent obstruc- 
tion to well formed intentions in wiser fields 
of action. 





AFTER ELECTION LESSONS. 


By Gro. E. 


The political freedom of a people may be ob- 
tained by physical force, but it must be main- 
tained by moral worth, intellectual capacity 
and industrial adaptability. 

The body of liberty may be in the form of a 
republic, but the spirit must be purely demo- 
cratic. 

Industrial freedom can be obtained, or at- 


MCNEILL. 


tained, only by the slow processes of develop- 
ment from a state of individualistic selfishness 
toward the state of collective interests ; from a 
state of ‘‘every man for himself” to the state 
of ‘‘every man for every other man.’’ 

Political and industrial freedom are lost when 
the possessors forget their responsibilities to the 
non-possessors. 
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Political freedom can not continue in a state 
where industrial serfdom exists. 

Imperialism in industry will ultimately be 
maintained by imperialism in government. 

The ratio of political freedom will be as com- 
mon wealth is to aggregate wealth. 

Democracy in government is possible only 
where there is democracy in industry. 

Where wealth is most equally distributed, 
there is the larger liberty. 

Liberty disappears, or is eliminated, as wealth 
accumulates in the hands of the few. ‘‘ Where 
wealth accumulates, there men decay.’”? Where 
men decay, govern- 


world power accomplished by force of armies is 
short-lived. 

Bullets and bayonets are not as effective in 
opening markets for products as are high wages 
and ballots. 

An invading army marches over dead hopes, 
and in its path springs hate. A conquered 
people become serfs, and serfs are poor con- 
sumers of home or foreign products. 

The onward moving force of leisure and high 
wages awaken the dormant energies, and in its 
path spring love and fellowship, a sovereign 
people the best consumers and producers, pro- 

ducing, consuming, 





ments become corrupt 
and fall. 

Armies must increase 
as causes for discontent 
increase. 

Military force comes 
in as moral force goes 
out. 

Where wealth is best 
distributed, or is com- 
mon to the masses, there 
is the highest civiliza- 
tion. Where poverty is 
most distributed, or is 
common to the masses, 
there is the lowest civ- 
ilization. 

Standing armies are 
not needed to protect 
the common property 
of the common people. 
**Peace prospers a na- 
tion.”’? A standing army 
is the barbaric force of , 
greed. Militarism is 








developing and distri- 
buting, until “distribu- 
tion shall undo excess 
and each man have 
enough.”’ 

The question of indus- 
trial liberty and indus- 
trial serfdom is still 
open. ‘“‘He who would 
be free, himself must 
strike the blow.”’ The 
strongest blow for free- 
dom must be directed 
to the citadel of the 
power of tyranny. Do 
not be mistaken, the 
White House at Wash- 
ington is not the palace 
of power; it is but the 
office building of the 
controlling corporation. 
The houses of Congress 
are but the offices of 
thesub-bosses. The men 
who control the White 








the fever of avarice, 
ending in the death of 
republics. 

The prosperity of the few means the robbery 
of the many. ‘ Unshared prosperity palls and 


pines and carries no blessing in it.” The 
present condition is one of unshared pros- 
perity. 


A “full dinner-pail” or full stomach is not 
prosperity. The certainty of a continuous full 
stomach is animal prosperity. If the certainty 
is not conditioned upon the loss of rights and 
privileges, then a continuance of fullness, due 
to opportunity of effort, is the dawning of ma- 
terial prosperity, effecting ultimately a better 
distribution of wealth. 

A free people can not become a world power 
for freedom by military or naval exploits. The 


GEO. E. McNEIL, Labor advocate. 


House and the Capitol 
control the banking, 
manufacturing, trans- 
portation and landed interests of the country. 
The vulnerable point of the political and in- 
dustrial directory is the pocket nerve. 

Political and industrial freedom is to be re- 
gained and maintained by the organized wage- 
workers, aided by the good, willing, wise and 
righteous men of all classes and conditions of 
society. 

How? During the last political campaign the 
whole political machinery of the majority party 
was stopped by the black hand of the coal 
miners. 

A demand for higher wages is a demand for 
industrial and political liberty. 

The question, How are wages to be continually 
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increased until the present industrial sys- 
tem breaks down and a better system takes 
its place? is answered in the history of the 
past and present. Wages are increased as time 
is gained from service in serfdom to service in 
freedom. 

Wages increased by political or industrial 
force may be reduced by the same forces. 
Wages increased by the awakened aspirations 
of a class or community, act as a stimulant to 
enlarged demands; demands coming from 
moral and mental activities are irresistible. 

The 8-hour philosophy is based upon the 


law of the awakening and uplifting forces of 
leisure. A reduction of the hours of labor may 
or may not come as a direct increase in the 
number of employes, but it will cause such 
awakened aspirations and increased demands 
as to require additional employes to meet the 
increased demand. 

The fact that the increased wages that follow 
a reduction of the hours of labor will cause the 
introduction of improved processes and more 
rapid producing machinery, does not vitiate 
the claim that additional employes will be re- 
quired to fill the new demands. 





BRICKMAKING ALONG THE HUDSON. 


By A BRICKMAKER’S SON. 


On the shores of the beautiful Hudson, not a 
hundred miles from New York City, there is a 
low-lying patch of ground covering half a mile 
square where clay with a blue streak is found, 
from which bricks are made that go to make up 
the materials in the construction of the stately 
edifices at the Hudson’s mouth. Near the clay 
banks are the homes of the diggers—frail houses 
through which the wintry blasts shriek when 
the snow flies. I will call the hamlet East 
Winston. 

In the summer time the hills to the west shut 
out the cooling breeze, and often the sun’s heat 
is almost powerfal enough to bake the bricks on 
the earthern floors and save the expense of 
‘*hacking”’ them in the kiln to burn for three 
days and nights. 

There are two hundred houses in the hamlet. 
The three hundred workers in the brickyards 
are fairly temperate in their habits. Those 
native and to the manner born have seen sad + 
results of the evil and generally avoid rum. 
The season for work is short, the summer flies 
fast, and they must provide for the winter. 
Birds of passage, who come to the brickyards 
in the spring and leave with the “ black’’ frosts, 
are many of them improvident, and much of 
their money goes to the saloon. Poor fellows! 
their work is hard. Up at daybreak if the day 
be fair, they toil and sweat long hours under 
the fierce July and August sun. The fine, dry 
sand that lines the mould so that the wet, putty 
clay may not stick flies in clouds and parches 
the throat. They must have drink. 


When the season has passed some may be a 
few dollars to the good, and these wayfarers 
take up their kits and trudge to New York or 
some other city in search of work and bread. 


The man who has wife and children in this 
dreary spot is not so well off. Most of his earn- 
ings have gone to pay shopkeepers who had 
given him credit the preceding winter. This is 
the only home he has ever known. This brick- 
maker has never seen New York City ; he never 
could spare money to enjoy sucha luxury. His 
father before him dug in the banks of clay. 
The digger had little time for school. Asa boy 
he had to go to work in the brickyard, for there 
were younger mouths to feed. There was no 
other work to be had. 

The brickmaker watches the approach of win- 
ter. He may shiver in the cold winds, but he 
welcomes the chilling blast. It means that the 
river will freeze and there will be work cutting 
ice, and that will bring bread for wife and little 
ones. 

Employers of the brickmakers live in a near-by 
little city. Their elegant homes contain every 
comfort. They have made fortunes at brick- 
making. Their sons and daughters are sent to 
college. There is a delightful prospect from 
the broad piazzas of their mansions, which face 
the river, and in the twilight they may conjure 
up pretty visions of Rip Van Winkle rolling 
tenpins with the merry hobgoblins in the 
Catskills, whose peaks pierce the sky to the 
northward, for the master’s surroundings are 
peaceful. There is no thought of the struggling 
diggers in the muddy basin a few miles away, 
except a mercenary speculation as to what the 
human machines may produce in the way of 
profits. 

Building in New York that year was almost 
at a standstill. There was little demand for 
bricks, and millions were left in the hands of 
the manufacturers. At the opening of the 
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season the employers of East Winston notified 
their men that there would be a reduction of 
twenty cents a day in theirsmall wages. These 
workers were not organized, but in groups on 
the river’s shore they talked over the matter. 
They finally, by common consent, picked out a 
leader, who announced that on a certain even- 
ing all hands would meet in the village hall and 
discuss the proposed reduction. 

Many of the brickmakers had suffered during 
the long winter just ended, and they and their 
families were sadly in need of money. Every 
man and boy attended the meeting. There was 
a stormy session, but at the close there was a 
determined unanimity that they would starve 
rather than have their paltry wages further cut 
down. 

A committee was appointed to inform the 
owners of the different yards of the conclusion 
arrived at by the men. This delegation got no 
satisfaction. They were treated as agitators. 
The manufacturers told them it was a matter 
of indifference to them, as there were plenty of 
bricks unsold in the kilns—the men might stay 
on strike until they got tired of it. The bosses 
knew they had unorganized labor to deal with, 
and that it was only a question of a few weeks 
until hunger would drive them to the clay 
banks. 

A gentleman who had the respect of both 
parties called upon the employers and en- 
deavored to bring about a settlement. He 
found these masters of the situation unmoved, 
and also received the intimation that if the 
strikers did not soon turn in to work men would 
be imported to take their places. 

The workmen were later brought together in 
the hall at East Winston. They listened atten- 
tively to what the arbitrator had to say to them. 
He spoke sympathetically, and told a story of 
his own father having dugin the clay pits on 
the beautiful Hudson’s bank fifty years before ; 
that he had visited the manufacturers and ap- 
pealed to them to do justice to the workers, 
but without avail; that he would make another 
effort to induce the employers to at least come 
to compromise terms. The gentleman again 
begged the bosses to meet their men half-way, 
but without result. 

This philanthropist gleaned some interesting 
facts on questioning the committee selected to 
make a statement to him of the grievances of 
the brickmakers. A rather bright young fel- 
low of 27 years was chief spokesman. He was 
asked : 

Q. Where were you born? 

A. Right on this spot. 


Q. Are you married or single? 

A. Married, and the father of two little ones. 

Q. How much do you earn on the brickyard 
in the course of the season ? 

A. I earn about $250. 

Q. Is that all your income for the year? 

A. If the river is in good shape in winter 
time I may earn $40 more cutting ice. 

Q. And you support yourself and family for 
the year on $290? 

A. I’ve got to. I pay rent and buy bread 
and clothes. See those trousers? They cost 
me $2. I can’t afford to pay more. They’re 
mighty tender and don’t last long. These 
shoes I wear are $1 a pair, and they soon wear 
out. It’s tough, isn’t it? 

Q. What is your idea of bettering your con- 
dition? 

A. There is only one way. That is, to get 
more wages; but the bosses want to cut the 
miserable pittance we have been getting. I 
can’t pull up stakes here. I don’t know where 
I can risk my little family to better myself. 
They say there are thousands out of work in 
New York. I have never been there. I can’t 
afford the trip. I suppose Ill a drag along 
here year after year in the hopeless struggle. 

The man giving this statement was an Ameri- 
can, not an imported contract laborer. In an- 
other field he might, with opportunity, have 
been prosperous and well to do. But he was 
almost without hope, though his manhood re- 
volted at the further imposition of reducing his 
small wages 10 or 15 per cent. He and the 
others kept up the fight for five weeks, and 
then surrendered, accepting the bosses’ terms. 

This is a fair index of the condition of the 

at brickmaking industry on the Hudson 

iver. Think of an American supporting a 
family in common decency on $290 a year. 
Yet thousands are forced to do this, for if they 
rebel their places are soon filled by others 
more needy than themselves, who must have 
bread 


Organization is the first requisite for this 
condition of the toiler. The third generation 
of brick workers on the Hudson are almost 
spiritless, although there is an occasional up- 
r a ee this serfdom. Partial organiza- 
tion has now been effected, but there is little 
improvement. It must be made as perfect as 
that of the men who handle the bricks and 
other building material in the city of New 
York. These artisans compose the powerful 
building trades section of the Central Federated 
Union. Their loyalty to each other has com- 
pelled the recognition of employers, who per- 
force must accord them fair treatment and pay 
them living wages. 

The poor brickmakers that line the Hudson’s 
clay banks above Nyack are far and away 
behind their fellows of New York City in the 
race for a livelihood. Sy oe will help 
them some, but a great change will have to 
take place in the hearts of their masters before 
they get even-handed justice. 
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THE FUTURE IS OURS. 


The nineteenth century has passed and 
gone, and all hail tothe twentieth. It is as 
well that we make a retrospect of the past, 
and what it has brought to the workers, and 
what this century can and will bring to us. 

The enemies of the trade union movement 
will point out what they deem the failures 
of past years, and in their unwise way will 
say that nothing has been accomplished, 
nothing gained. We positively deny these 
statements, and would call to the attention 
of the workers that, even though we have 
met with reverses within the last few 
decades, there has not been one actual de- 
feat. We say this advisedly, firm in our 
conviction that from every reverse sustained 
something better and brighter has shone 
forth, and the real, true trade unionism has 
grown stronger in the hearts of the workers. 


Improvement has been made in almost every 
organization of labor and the prospects are 
brighter to-day than ever. When we real- 
ize the enormous gains made in our mem- 
bership in the last decade, we can truly say, 
All hail the twentieth century. never forget- 
ting our duty to our fellow-workers and 
urging them on to better conditions, higher 
ambitions, hopes and aspirations, so that, 
standing at the threshhold of this century, 
we can surely say, ‘The future is ours.”’ 


BRIBERY AS AN EMPLOYERS’ WEAPON. 

Since rabid and bigoted opposition to 
unionism became ‘‘bad form’’ among em- 
ployers and the capitalistic newspapers, the 
favorite distinction has been between ‘‘con- 
servative’’ and radical unions; between 
sensible and practical labor leaders and 
‘‘agitators’?’ who seek to foment strife 
from low motives of vanity, pride or per- 
sonal material advantage. To ‘‘good”’ 
unions, safely and wisely guided, no objec 
tion has been alleged; and only to ‘‘bad”’ 
unions, recklessly managed, has’ hostility 
been avowed and manifested. To this dis- 
tinction organized labor would take no 
exception were there a recognized test of 
‘*goodness’’ or ‘‘conservatism’’ and did 
public instructors always abide by such a 
test. Unfortunately no standard has been 
adopted, and wherever a particular ac 
tion—say a strike or boycott—taken by a 
union is not liked, the employers and their 
friends or the press denounce those respon- 
sible for it as dangerous agitators, enemies 
of ‘*honest labor,’’ betrayers of unionism, 
ete. Tosuch denunciation they always add 
the profession of entire approval of the 
‘*principle’’ of labor organization. This 
produces the impression of exceeding fair- 
ness and obscures the injustice of the 
assaults upon the particular union for do- 
ing a particular thing as to the rightfulness 
and necessity of which there may be no 
question whatever. 

But we do not observe that employers 
are treated in the same manner. They are 
not divided into conservative and reckless, 
sagacious and fanatical, practical and arro- 
gant. They are seldom, if ever, accused of 
provoking trouble by declining to treat 
labor fairly and decently; by ignoring 
proper demands for rectification of abuses ; 
by denying fundamental rights and making 
absurd claims that society has long since 
repudiated. Who has ever heard of an 
employer being called a ‘‘dangerous agi- 
tator’’? in behalf of his class by any con- 
siderable number of newspapers? Are 
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employers always prudent, conciliatory 
and reasonable? 

To those who think that they are we beg 
to commend for earnest consideration the 
extraordinary mode of warfare which the 
National Founders’ Association has adopted 
against the Molders’ Union. We have seen 
but one protest in the daily papers, yet if 
ever a situation called for righteous wrath, 
for vigorous advocacy of conservatism, that 
created by these founders was such an one. 
The facts are simple and indisputable. The 
500 organized molders of Cleveland, Ohio, 
demanded an advance of 10 cents a day in 
their wages. They were getting $2.75, but 
that did not represent their fair share of 
the general prosperity of the industry, and 
they made the aforesaid modest demand. 
The Cleveland founders refused to grant 
it. Therefore a strike was ordered by the 
Molders’ Union. The founders tried to 
put new men in the vacated places, but 
could find none. 

Now, on every principle of economic ex- 
pediency and business sense the founders 
were bound to acknowledge that the mold- 
ers had pressed their claim to the advance. 
If there be any meaning in the “law of 
supply and demand ’’—which all employers 
are so anxious to have labor observe and 
accept—the Cleveland controversy afforded 
an instance of its perfect operation. There 
were no unemployed in the founding indus- 
try; the supply of labor was equal to the 
demand, perhaps, but it was not greater. 
The employes were thus in a position to 
force a reasonable request, and certainly 
cessation of work was a legal and moral 
way of doing this. Prudentand fairminded 
employers would have gracefully yielded 
to the victorious strikers. 

But the Cleveland founders were not in 
the mood for any such rational action. 
They were determined to defeat the molders 
by hook or crook, by foul and uneconomic 
means if legitimate ones were exhausted. 
They accordingly appealed to the National 
Founders’ Association, which represents 
some $200,000,000 of capital, and succeeded 
in getting a resolution adopted for the levy- 
ing of an assessment on all the members 
toward establishing a fund for the payment 
of a bonus or bribe to non-union molders 
agreeing to take the places of the Cleveland 
strikers, and of this fund a bonus of $2 a 
day was offered to every man ready and 
willing to work for the Cleveland founders, 
and the offer was too attractive to some to 
be resisted, and some men were secured 


through it. The founders were willing to 
spend #600 a day to destroy the union and 
score an ignoble triumph over men asking 
a fair day’s wages for more than a fair 
day’s work, but they were not willing to 
raise the rate of pay to a degree involving 
an additional expenditure of but $50 a day. 

Of the poor short-sighted Hessians, who 
sold their birthright and betrayed fellow- 
workmen for a bonus of #2, which, they 
must have known, could not long be con- 
tinued, it is not necessary to say much 
here. But what do the moralists and ex- 
horters of the press, pulpit, platform, and 
after-dinner table think of the performance 
of the National Founders’ Association? Is 
their method a ‘‘reasonable’’ one ? 

Is it economically or morally justifiable ? 
We quote with satisfaction the rational 
comment of the New York Times upon this 
novel method of effacing and crushing 
labor : 

‘‘In order to break up all the trade 
unions and prevent their reorganization 
the employers of the country would be 
forced to pay a bonus to their men in ad- 
dition to their daily wage and to keep on 
paying it; that is, there would be a general, 
substantial, and permanent increase in the 
wages of labor, granted as an inducement 
to the men to refrain from joining unions. 
This reduces the thing to an absurdity, for 
employers would not consent to pay so 
high a price to be rid of the occasional em- 
barrassment of strikes. They could be rid 
of them ata far less cost by granting the 
demands of their men for higher pay. The 
striking molders at Cleveland demanded 
only 25 cents a day at first, and this de- 
mand was finally reduced to 10 cents. The 
founders are paying $1.90 more than the 
union men asked. Even if the employers 
of labor were willing to pay such a price to 
break the unions they would be unable to 
find money enough in the country to keep 
the plan in operation. The industries of 
the United States could bear no such 
burden. 

‘The plan is immoral because it is bribery 
pure and simple. The employing founders 
pay the men now at work a bribe of $2 a 
day for the purpose of inducing them not 
to join the union. That is the essence of 
the contract, for if the men should join the 
union they would be compelled to stop 
work, and they would then receive neither 
wages nor bonus. 

‘* These men accept a payment of $2 a day 
to refrain from doing something that it 
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might be very much to their interest to do. 
They sell their liberty of action for $2 a 
day. That is manifestly against public 
policy. The offer and the accceptance of 
such a bribe are both immoral.” 

When organized labor resorts to a sympa- 
thetic strike or a general boycott, there is 
much frowning, head-shaking and repro- 
bation. Here is a conspiracy to bribe and 
to undermine a legitimate union by such 
bribery! But without pressing this grave 
charge, how does this episode exemplify 
the sweet reasonableness of powerful organi- 
zations of capital and their desire to apply 
‘*sound economic principles,’’ of which we 
hear so much? What it does enforce is 
the great lesson that the war upon labor 
organization is not over as yet, that better 
and more efficient co-operation among wage 
workers is as imperative as ever, and that 
they must go on increasing their power of 
defense and offense, so as to be able to meet 
and welcome even associations representing 
$200,000,000 of capital, and determined to 
go to any length in a stupid, Bourbon and 
suicidal campaign against combination and 
mutualism in the ranks of the producers. 

And we venture to further assert that in 
spite of the unholy and immoral course of 
the National Founders’ Association, the 
strike of the molders will not be broken, 
nor the Iron Molders’ Union of America or 
its Cleveland local either weakened or de- 
stroyed. 

To the honor of the union molders be it 
said that in their seven months’ contest not 
one has been lured by bribery or coerced 
by brute force from his fealty and loyalty 
to his brother molders. 

In Cleveland every union molder is a 
hero. 


A New Labor College. 


By Forrest W. BEERs. 


Ruskin Hall is the name of the first labor col- 
lege established at Oxford, on Washington’s 
birthday, February 22, 1899. Other Ruskin 
Halls have been established under the auspices 
of the parent college at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other English cities. 
From the great truths developed at Ruskin Hall 
a new system of education has been formulated. 

Ruskin College is the name of the central in- 
stitution of the Ruskin movement in America, 
and is located at Trenton, Mo. It aims to de- 
velop the body as well as the mind, and the 
character as well as the intellect. It seeks to 


turn out inventors, creators, reformers, admin- 
istrators, leaders and thinkers; not mere lin- 
guists, bookworms, translators and specialists. 
A central college for the new Ruskin system 
of education will soon be established in every 
State of the Union. 


Farm and Industries.—The college already has 
a farm of sixteen hundred acres as a basis for 
its industrial department. A manufacturing 
company is being organized, and all the do- 
mestic, agricultural and mechanical arts will be 
introduced as the development of the industrial 
department proceeds. It is now possible for 
any student who can pay one hundred dollars 
($100) in the the industrial fund of the college 
to be in the school continuously for four years. 
The student can pay a less sum, however, and 
work fewer hours, making up the difference in 
cash. 

The entire expense of board, lodging and tui- 
tion for a term of ten weeks can be covered by 
the sum of thirty dollars ($30) and nearly, if not 
quite, all can be earned by the student without 
interference with his studies if he goes in under 
the industrial plan. 

Merit Fund.—-For those who can not raise the 
necessary one hundred dollars ($100), a Merit 
Fund of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
is being raised to be loaned in sums of one hun-- 
dred dollars ($100) each to worthy young people 
without means, With this initial equipment 
the student may then enter the industrial 
department and secure an education, even 
though he had not a dollar of his own to begin 
with. This one hundred dollars ($100) is to be 
repaid to the college by the student as soon as 
practicable after his graduation. 

Correspondence School.—For those who are 
unable to leave their homes or their employ- 
ment to attend college, a college education can 
be secured by means of our correspondence 
courses, which are being established in connec- 
tion with the Ruskin system in every town and 
village. 

The Ruskin Hall Method.—The Oxford move- 
ment starts out with the hypothesis that no 
more valuable help can be given young men or 
women than to assist in placing them in a posi- 
tion where they can help themselves and make 
the most of what is in them. 

It believes that the most effective agent to 
this end is a symmetrical education, in which 
the hand and heart are made. the object of as 
much stress and attention as the head. 

Its first step is to remove the barriers that 
prevent 90 per cent. of the financially unprivi- 
leged from getting even the ordinary college 
education. 

Its second step is to throw around those who 
come to it for help such influences as will en- 
able them to find out whatisint*em. This is 
done by giving them untrammeled opportuni- 
ties to test all their different powers of mind 
and heart, and all their latent skill of hand in 
the college classrooms, social relations, factories, 
shops and farms; seeing to it, also, that their 
moral environments and training is so guarded 
and regulated as to bring out their moral quali- 
ties and test their moral mettle. 

The third step is the making of it possible for 
every student to master during his college 
course some useful trade or profession by 
which he can thereafter earn a livelihood. 

It purposes to train the young of the land to 
a respect for the common duties and services of 
life, and to graduate them from the college 
halls with the feeling that one man who does 
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real service for others, be it at the desk, 
counter, plow, forge or workshop, is any less to 
be respected than the one who wears the cloth 
or pleads at the bar, or tends the sick, or stands 
in the schoolroom, or sits in the chair of the 
president. 

In a word, it is the purpose of this movement 
to make it possible for any boy or girl, young 
man or woman, to get a complete intellectual 
and technical training without means; to give 
them asymmetrical training that will put them 
in possession of all their powers, make them men 
and women of well balanced minds, highly and 
correctly balanced tastes, and with balanced 
and worthy estimates of those things in life 
that are worth while. 

It is believed that such men and women will 
always find their own places in the world and 
that they will be invaluable elements in shaping 
the sentiment, customs and laws of the future, 
as well as mighty forces in urging in the day 
when righteous, economic and industrial rela- 
tions shall supplant the economic anarchy and 
industrial inequalities of the day. 


Organized Labor in the Dominion of 


Canada. 
By P. M. DRAPER, Secretary Trades and Lubor Congress. 

It is a great pleasure to note that, all things 
considered, organized labor in Canada has 
much to its credit of a congratulatory character 
—that it is unceasingly active, progressive 
while moderate, and making its influence 
gradually felt, not only in the matter of still 
wider organization, but as to vital matters of 
legislation as well. While there is much to be 
said of a pleasing nature in this respect, it 
is somewhat difficult to be brief in a synopsis 
of what has been accomplished in a compara- 
tively short time past. Nevertheless, the re- 
cital will be as short as is consistent with the 
importance of the subject. 

British Columbia.—In this Province organized 
labor has been especially successful in many di- 
rections during the past year or year and a half. 
The Miners’ Union of Hansimo elected Mr. 
Ralph Smith (of their body, and also President 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada), as 
an * Independent” (or Labor), member of the 
legislature, and his ability, and consequent in- 
fluence, was soon felt and acknowledged there. 
At the session of the legislature after Mr. 
Smith’s election, the Provincial Government 
introduced and had passed an act declaring 
that Chinese or Japanese persons shall not be 
employed on work, the construction of which 
has been made possible of accomplishment be- 
cause of certain privileges of franchise granted 
by the Province. This act was disallowed later 
on because of the discrimination including the 
Jap nese arising out of this subject, and because 
of remonstrances on the part of the government 
of Canada, the Japanese government has re- 
cently undertaken to henceforth limit the num- 
ber of Japanese immigrants to Canada, and of 
whom no less than 4,669 came to British Colum- 
bia between January 1 and April 1 of this year. 
In this connection also the Dominion (or Fed- 
eral) Government on the 5th of last September 
appointed a commission, one of whom is Ralph 


Smith, Esq., member of the legislature and 
president of our Trades and Labor Congress, 
or National Union, to investigate and report 
upon the whole question of Chinese and Japan- 
ese immigration, as set forth in statements and 
representations made by the legislature and 
people of British Columbia. From some knowl- 
edge of the character of the personnel of this 
commission, it is fair to assume that its finding 
will be both impartial and just. 

Manitoba.—In this Province the efforts of 
organized labor, especially in the city of Winni- 
peg, were chiefly centered in an active effort to 
secure two objects, one a Factories and Work- 
shops’ Act, and the other the establishment of 
a Free Labor Bureau for that Province. Success 
crowned the first but not the second. Winnipeg 
itself, however, went much farther; for, on a 
vacancy occurring in its representation’in the 
House of Commons, at Ottawa, organized labor 
promptly nominated a trades unionist, in the 
person of Mr. Arthur Puttie, who is a member 
of the Typographical Union, as an Independent 
— candidate for the vacant seat, and elected 

im. 

Quebec.—For the Province of Quebec, the 
Executive (or Provincial Subcommittee of the 
Executive of the Trade and Labor Congress), in 
its report to the congress in September last, 
speaks for organized labor’s efforts in that part 
of the Dominion in effect as follows: 


‘*Your committee . . drew up the reso- 
lution adopted by the congress relating to pro- 
vincial legislation, and are indebted to the 
Quebec Trades and Labor Council for having 
the same printed at its own expense (with union 
label attached), as well as for supplying a 
numerous contingent of its ablest members to 
present the same and support them in an inter- 
view with the provincial government, an inter- 
view that was particularly interesting, and 
where your Executive Committee met the Hon. 
Premier, Mr. Marchand, the Hon. Minister of 
Crown Lands, Mr. Parent, the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Dechéne, and the Hon. Minister 
of Public Works, Mr. Duffy. The views and 
requests of the labor element in the Province 
was ably put before the government and well 
supported by the officers of the Quebec Trades 
Council present at the interview. 

**We would not think this report complete if 
we did not refer to the fact that the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Province of Quebec, elected to this 
position whilst under a very grave accusation, 
justified the confidence and esteem in which he 
is justly held by his colleagues, he having been 
honorably acquitted. We also desire to state 
that the Secretary of our Provincial Executive 
Committee has been named by the provincial 
government for the position of Inspector of In- 
dustrial Establishments. We are proud of this 
fact, but still prouder of the fact that with the 
amendments to the Factory Act, and the nomi- 
nation of P. J. Jobin as Factory Inspector to 
enforce its provisions, that we have scored an- 

other victory for organized labor. 

‘Your Quebec Provincial Committee also 
desire to signalize their keen appreciation of 
and pecuniary benefit in the new form of con- 
tract for public work introduced by the Hon. 
W. Mulock, Postmaster General. solutions 
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that bring forth tangible benefits in the shape 
of increases in the rates of pay of from 25 cents 
to 50 cents per day arealways acceptable, and we, 
as the representatives of those enjoying these 
benefits, express both our gratitude and theirs 
for this much appreciated success.”’ 


Ontario.—This is the premier Province of the 
Dominion in the matter of extensive and ad- 
vanced labor legislation in the past—chiefly due 
to the persistent and judicious efforts of To- 
ronto Trades and Labor Council, which have 
always been cheerfully and promptly seconded 
by the several central and local labor organiza- 
tions of that whole Province. In fact, no ses- 
sion of the Legislature of Ontario has taken 
place in years in which the present Govern- 
ment did not introduce and have passed into 
law some measure of direct interest to the work 
ing people. At its last session an act was passed 
amending the Shops Regulation Act, which 
now provides that a register shall be kept of 
the names and addresses of all persons to whom 
is given clothing to make, and that every ar- 
ticle shall bear a label with the number or name 
of the person so making it, to prevent the 
making of such articles in tenement houses or 
sweat shops. During the same session pro- 
vision was also made for the establishment of 
a Labor Bureau, and it isa pleasure to direct 
attention that Hon. Frank Latchford, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, who has executive as 
well as administrative control of the Bureau, in 
seeking a secretary therefor, did not forget or 
or neglect the proper quarter in which to find 
the right material, for, as the Ontario Execu- 
tive reported he ‘“‘went to the ranks of labor 
to secure a man instead of a wornout politician 
who would know nothing about the work he 
would have to perform. Mr. Robert Glock- 
ling, a bookbinder, and a prominent man in the 
labor movement for many years, and who is 
known all over Canada, was appointed secre- 
tary, and labor men in Canada can rest assured 
that the work of the Bureau will be faithfally 
done and the interests of the wage-earners of 
Canada will be looked after by Mr. Glockling.”’ 


Gulf Provinces.—From the Provinces ‘*down 
by the sea,’’ Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, there is nothing of 
special legislative note to chronicle. Never- 
theless, as there are trades and labor councils 
at Moncton and St. John, N. B., and at Halifax, 
N. S., and as the Trades and Labor Congress at 
its last session selected active and intelligent 
men as Executive Committees for these Prov- 
inces, no doubt the future organized labor his- 
tories of these sections of Canada will be more 
in keeping with that of the more Western 
Provinces. 

The Dominion and its Parliament.—What has 
been done during the last two years by the Fed- 
eral Government in the interests of the working 
people would require a little wisdom of itself, 
if full justice is to be done in the way of elabor- 
ation. With a view to brevity, it may be as 
well to quote President Ralph Smith, of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, who in 
his opening address at the annual meeting in 
September, held at Ottawa, summed up in the 
following words: 

In giving a short review of the work done 


during the past year, I must say that we are 
again taught the necessity for determined and 
persistent effort, as the work of the ameliora- 
tion of the masses is not brought about by any 
other method than the continuous but slow 
evolution that always characterizes the prin- 
ciple of every true and permanent reform, and 
it is important that this fact should be known 
to us, lest we become discouraged by a mistaken 
notion that because the remedy is not imme- 
diate our work is not successful. 

I am more than ever convinced that this body 
is exercising an influence for good which is 
permanent and far reaching, and in my opinion 
this result is accomplished entirely by the 
amount of intelligence and fairness with which 
we make our demands; we ought to remember 
that the eyes of the world are upon us, some 
expecting, yea, hoping that we will adopt 
methods that will not receive the sanction of 
the intelligent public and thus deter the 
progress of our work. 

The economist and the statesman especially 
are watching us, they are passing judgment on 
our methods, and I desire to remind you that 
they will judge the great movement of trade 
unionism, not by its results in improving the 
position of any particular section of workmen 
at any particular time, but by its effects on the 
permanent efficiency of the nation. 

If any of the methods of our trade unionism 
result in the choice of less efficient factors of 
production than would otherwise have been 
used ; if they compel the adoption of a lower 
type of organization than would have prevailed 
without them; and especially if they tend to 
lessen the capacity or degrade the character of 
either manual or brain workers, that part of 
trade unionism, however advantageous it may 
seem to particular sections of workmen, will 
stand condemned. 

But if it promotes the selection of the most 
efficient factors of production—whether capital, 
brain or labor—and brings these factors into a 
better org inization, thereby increasing the ac- 
tivities and improving the character of all, it 
must then be approved of by these critics ; this 
is what we claim for it and are trying con- 
stantly to demonstrate in every effort of the 
great movement. 

This Congress is the National Union of 
Canada, and if it did nothing more than bring 
together once a year the representatives of 
labor from every part of the Dominion it would 
be worth the cost. But it has done and is doing 
more than this, as I will shortly point out. Just 
here, however, allow me to say that if any 
method can be adopted to extend the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the National Union 
it would be wise to do so. This, in my 
opinion, should be a matter for discussion, 
so that we might arrive at some general agree- 
ment as to the importance of extending the 
work of the Congress. I consider, however, 
that we are making steady growth. As you 
are aware, the tax on Chinese immigrants 
has been increased from $50 to $100. Ido not 
think this will accomplish much good, but 
will serve only to increase the bonds of those 
Chinese whose admission fee is paid by the 
Chinese Companies, and as this has to be re- 
turned out of their wages it only results in 
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enslaving them for a longer period. I under- 
stand, however, that the government intends to 
form a commission to inquire into this question 
thoroughly this fall, which will result in an 
official presentment of the facts of this matter, 
which may be, and certainly ought to be, 
remedied after the real facts and conditions 
are presented to the government. It is our 
duty, however, to keep pegging away until the 
remedy is applied. This is what we must do 
with all our grievances, yet I think the mem- 
bers of this Congress will agree with me that if 
the future sessions of the Dominion Parliament 
continue the good work, as they have done 
these last two sessions, we will be very much 
nearer the goal we are striving for. 

No reference to organized labor in Canada, 
and more especially in Ontario, would be com- 
plete without reference to the exceedingly good 
work done and still being done by Organizer 
John A. Flett. He is doing admirable work, 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of the cause, 
that the American Federation of Labor will 
continue Mr. Flett in a work for which he is 
eminently qualified. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 
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GENERAL UNIONS (ANNUAL REPORTS). 


Coal Miners.—General Secretary William B. 
Wilson, of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, reports 498 new unions formed, with a gain 
in membership of 67,086. The strikes inaugu- 
rated by the United Mine Workers of America 
during the past your have been so numerous 
thatit will be practically impossible toenumerate 
them all. The principal strikes inaugurated 
during the year have been in Alabama, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvaniaand Tennessee. Thestrikes 
in Alabama and Tennessee were settled satis- 
factorily to the organization, a substantial in- 
crease in wages being obtained in both cases. 
The strike in Maryland was for an increase of 
wages and the restoration of some men who had 
been victimized. A compromise was effected 
and 20 per cent. increase in wages obtained. 
The number of men involved was 4,800, and the 
duration of the strike was three months. A 
strike in the anthracite region region of Penn- 
sylvania, involving 140,000 men, was inaugu- 
rated September 17 and ended October 29. The 
strike was for an increase in wages, a reduction 
in the price of powder, and the remedying of 
other grievances that existed. The strike was 
a complete success; 10 per cent. increase in 





the wages of miners was obtained, the price of 
powder reduced, and the coal companies —— 
to take up other grievances with their employes 
for consideration. The increase in wages will 
amount to about five million dollars annually. 
A strike in the Blossburg coal field was carried 
over from last year, lasting nine months, which 
involved 2,000 men and was won by the miners 
—the miners securing 20 per cent. increase in 
wages. The strike in the southwest, involving 
between 4,000 and 5,000 miners was continued 
over from last year. Part of the miners (those 
in Kansas and Missouri)have won, securing an 
advance in wages, while those in Arkansas and 
Indian Territory still continue on strike. A 
general advance of 20 per cent. in wages was 
secured by the bituminous miners through joint 
conferences held at Indianapolis, Ind.; Altoona, 
Penna.; Saginaw, Mich.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Pittsburg, Ky., and Birmingham, Ala. The in- 
crease of wages obtained for the miners and by 
the United Mine Workers of America will ap- 
proximate twenty million dollars during the 
present year. 

Oil Well Workers.—General Secretary Jay H. 
Mullen, of the International Brotherhood of 
Oil and Gas Well Workers, reports 23 new 
unions formed. The gain in membership since 
December 12, 1899, was 531. Gains in wages 
average 50 cents for 12 hours. Last Labor Day 
was conceded as a holiday, which has never 
before been the case. All concessions were 
granted without strikes. 

Brickmakers.—General Secretary Geo. Hodge, 
of the Brickmakers’ National Alliance, reports 
eight new unions formed; one union lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 600. Won three strikes, 
two pending and one lost. Number of persons 
involved, 475; 250 benefited and 60 worsted. 
Gains in wages, 5 per cent. Secured the 8-hour 
day and recognition of the union. Cost of 
strikes about $2,000. 

Potters.—General Secretary T. J. Daffy, of 
the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
reports 11 new unions; three unions lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 957. Won one strike, in- 
volving 56 persons, and benefiting all of them. 
Total gains in wages, 15 per cent. Cost of 
strikes, $1,400. Secured recognition of union 
and uniform wage scale. 

Glass Bottle Blowers.—General Secretary Will- 
iam Launer, of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, reports 
gain in membership of 200. The membersofour 
association received an increase of wages of 7 
per cent. for blast of 1900-01, commencing Sep- 
tember | last and ending June 30, 1901, which 
was largely due to unionizing the glass plants 
of South Jersey. Members of our association 
work eight and one-half hours per day. 

Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
International, reports 56 new unions and five 
unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 1,997. 
Won three strikes; number of persons in- 
volved, 327, and same number benefited. Gain 
in wages, 10 per cent; reduction in hours of 
labor, onehour. Recognition of union. COostof 
strikes, $1,363.50. 


Butchers.—General Secretary Homer D. Call, 
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of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, reports 39 new 
unions and one union lapsed. Gain in member- 
ship, 2,900. Two strikes pending; the number 
of persons involved, 1,200. Gains in wages, 10 
per cent., and gains in reduction of hours of 
labor of from twotofourhours. Cost of strikes, 
$12,000. Have gained better wages and shorter 
hours without strike. 


Tobacco Workers.—General Secretary E. 
Lewis Evans, of the Tobacco Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, reports 11 new unions and 
two unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 2,149. 
One strike pending, involving 100 persons. 
Cost of strike, between $3,000 and $4,000. 


Cigarmakers.—General Secretary George W. 
Perkins, of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America, reports 37 new unions, and 
10 unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 6,717. 
Won 92 strikes, compromised 10 and _ lost 
20. Number of persons involved, 12,536; of 
this number 6,613 are non-unionists. Persons 
benefited, 6,586; number worsted, 5,950. of 
whom 4,000 at least are involved in New York 
and other strikes. Only one strike was for 
eight hours and was gained. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports 56 new unions and 12 unions lapsed.: 
Gain in membership, 3,000. Won 21 strikes, 
compromised two and lost three, involving 
3,600 persons, of which number 3,100 were bene- 
fited and 500 worsted. Total gains in wages, 
$100,000, and the cost of strikes $20,418.75. 
Gained without strikes an advance in wages of 
$25,000. Funeral benefits paid, $4,949. More 
than one-half of the cost of strikes was paid 
as benefit on lost strikes. 


Garment Workers.—General Secretary Henry 
White, of the United Garment Workers of 
America, reports 47 new unions and eight un- 
ions lapsed; a gain in membership of 2,500. 
Two strikes pending, involving 130 men; 94 
manufacturers are using the label, benefiting 
5,500 employes. Cost of strikes, $400. Advan- 
tages gained without strikes were hours of labor 
reduced, wages increased, and many disputes 
adjusted through arbitration and conference. 
One boycott of great importance was won, A. B. 
Kirschbaum & Co., of Philadelphia; wages 
increased and piecework in cutting shops abol- 
ished. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers.—General Secretary 
Bernard Braff, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, reports nine new unions 
formed since June, 1900. Two strikes have been 
won and four lost since July, 1900; 1,000 persons 
were involved, 300 benefited, and 700 worsted ; 
25 to 30 per cent. in wages, and recognition of 
the union were gained. Strikes cost $6,000. 
Eighteen shops have been unionized without 
strikes. 

Hatters.—General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters of North America, reports 
one strike won and one compromised, involving 
about 300 persons, all of whom were benefited. 
Said strike cost $25,000. Two factories were 
unionized : Wabash Hat Works, Wabash. Ind., 
and E. A. Mallory & Sons, Danbury, Conn. 


Secured increase in wages in both cases, and 
union conditions. 

Shoemakers.—General Secretary Horace M. 
Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
reports 31 new unions and nine unions lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 2,963. Three strikes were 
won, one compromised, and one lost; 380 per- 
sons were involved, 330 benefited, and 50 
worsted ; advantages gained without strike 
were, better prices and conditions through dip- 
lomatic work and through arbitration and the 
union stamp. 

Saddlers.—General Secretary Chas. L. Conine, 
of the United Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
on Horse Goods, reports 25 new unions and 
three unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 900. 
Ten strikes were won and one lost; about 269 
persons were involved, all of whom were bene- 
fited. There was again in wages of 40 per cent. 
Strikes cost $7,088.25. Advantages gained with- 
out strikes, increased pay, less hours. 


Spinners.—General Secretary Thos. O’Don- 
nell, of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association, 
reports three new unions. Gain in member- 
ship, 616. Two strikes were won, involving 
about 40 persons, all of whom were benefited. 
There was a gain of 10 per cent. in wages. 

Lace Curtain Operatives.—General Secretary 
John Paulson, of the Amalgamated Lace Curtain 
Operatives of America, reports a gain in mem- 
bership of ten; one strike pending ; 100 persons 
are involved in strike. Reduction of hours of 
labor was gained without strike, also 15 per 
cent. in wages. Strike cost $8,950. 


Elastic Web Weavers. —General Secretary 
Thos. Pollard, of the Elastic Web Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association, reports one new 
union and one union lapsed. Two strikes were 
won, involving 10 persons, and benefiting the 
whole organization. Strikes cost $250. 

Upholsterers. — General Secretary Anton J. 
Engel, of Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America, reports six new unions and 
one union lapsed. Gain in membership, 207. 
Eight strikes were won, four compromised. and 
two lost, involving 300 persons and benefiting 
200, worsting about 100. Gain in wages, approx- 
imately, 25 per cent. Strikes cost $3,000. Ad- 
vantages gained without strike were, better 
conditions and wages and recognition of union. 


Granite Cutters.—-General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
reports 1,500 gain in membership. One strike 
(national) affecting all the States east of the 
Mississippi and parts of California, which was 
won ; 4,000 of our own members were involved, 
but many dependent on same in other branches 
of the trade were also involved. Total gain in 
wages was 16% per cent. (where wages were low 
elsewhere remained the same rate per day.) 
Total reduction of hours of labor was one per 
day, placing our working hours from Maine to 
and including Honolulu, H. f., at eight per day. 
Gains in other respects were full recognition 
of the union in all parts of the United States 
and adoption of official agreements in every 
branch of our union. The introduction of a 
minimum wage rate with redress of local dis- 
putes through grievance committees; recogni- 
nition of business agents and the placing of 
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granite cutting by or for the United States 
Government on an 8-hour day, the dilatory 
action of Congress and the administration not- 
withstanding. Not many advantages gained 
without strikes. Itis the fact that our members 
will strike which seems to have the strongest 
influence on employers to be fair. In many 
instances we gained the 8-hour day without 
strikes in certain localities, but this condition 
came about through the fact of our members 
being on strike elsewhere, with an unbroken 
and unflinching determination not to cut any 
more granite unless under the 8-hour system. 
Our agreements with employers provide a plain 
system of arbitration of technical points which 
which may arise under and during the life of 
the agreement, and petty strikes are thus min- 
imized, the more so as grievances going to 
arbitration are usually settled within trade 
lines, but the cases which go toa seventh or 
disinterested party are usually unsatisfactory 
and, in many cases, impracticable. Strike pay 
alone was $115,000. The strike lasted from six 
to twelve weeks, but we moved up a peg, and 
do not begrudge the expense. 


Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, reports 160 new 
unions, and six unions lapsed. Gain in mem- 
bership, 13,000. There were 14 strikes won, two 
compromised, and two lost; 2,800 persons were 
involved, 2,500 benefited, and 300 worsted. Gain 
in wages by 25 per cent., and reduction o 
hours of labor by 50 per cent. of those involved, 
Strikes cost $1,500. 

Lathers.—General Secretary E. J. Bracken, of 
the International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers, reports 60 new unions and 
one union lapsed. About every local made a 
demand for more pay and less hours, and about 
allwon. Total gain in wages was about 30 per 
cent. - 

Carpenters.—General Secretary Thomas At 
kinson, of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, reports five new unions. 
Gain in membership, 809. Won ten strikes, 
compromised one, and lost one. Cost of strikes 
was about $15,000. Chicago strike cost $11,500. 
Advantages gained without strikes were the 
8-hour day, Saturday half-holiday and two and 
one-half cents’ increase. 

Wood Workers.—General Secretary Thomas 
I. Kidd, of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ 
International Union of America, reports 68 new 
unions and 17 unions lapsed. Gain in mem- 
bership, 5,400. Sixteen strikes were won, two 
lost and pending three. There were 2,931 per- 
sons involved, 2,531 benefited, and 230 worsted. 
Total gains in wages average about 15 per cent. 
Secured the 8-hour day for 2,000 men in Chicago, 
and Saturday half-holiday in Toronto. Strikes 
cost $4,345. 

Carvers.—General Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the International Wood Carvers’ Association of 
North America, reports three new unions and 
two unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 277. 
Ten strikes were won, three compromised and 
two lost, involving about 150 persons, of whom 
125 were benefited and about 25 worsted. Ten 
per cent. was gained in wages, and a reduction 


in hours of labor averaging five hours per week 
Strikes cost $1,016.11. 

C s.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union of North 
America, reports 28 new unions and two unions 
lapsed. Gain in membership, 1,148. Fifteen 
strikes were won, three compromised, seven 
lost, and three are pending. There were 500 
persons involved, of whom 415 were benefited 
and none worsted. There was a gain in wages 
of about 20 per cent. and in reduction of hours 
of labor in eight or ten cities. Strikes cost 
$3,140.35. In many cases increased wages and 
shorter hours have been obtained without 
strikes. 

Trunk and Bag Workers.—General Secretary 
Joseph H. Schiekel, of the Trunk and Bag Work- 
ers’ International Union, reports four new un- 
ions, a gain in membership of 85; compromised 
one strike, and one pending, involving 50 per- 
sons and benefiting 80. Gains in wages, 5 per 
cent.; cost of strike, $550. 


Broom Makers.—General Secretary W. R. 
Boyer, of the Broom Makers’ International 
Union, reports the issue of 14 charters and the 
surrender of three; gain in membership, 350. 
Won six strikes, involving 200 persons, all of 
whom were benefited. Total gain in wages, 15 
per cent. 

Carriage and Wogon Workers.—General Sec- 
retary Charles A. Baustian, of the Carriage and 
Wagon Makers’ International Union, report 19 
new unions and nine unions lapsed; gain in 
membership, 125. Won four strikes and lost 
two; nunber of persons involved, 300; bene- 
fited, 120. Gained a reduction of one hour each 
day. Cost of strikes, $2,800. 


Horse Shoers.—General Secretary Roady Ken- 
ehan, of the International Union of Horse Shoers 
of the United States and Canada, reports 15 
new unions and four unions lapsed; gain in 
membership, 500. Won four strikes and com- 
promised four, involving 300 persons, all of 
whom were benefited; cost of strikes about 
$5,000. Secured the 9-hour day. 


Boiler Makers.—General Secretary W. J. Gil- 
thrope, of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Iron Ship Builders, reports 51 new unions, 
six unions lapsed and one charter revoked ; gain 
in membership, 2,212. Won 49 strikes, compro- 
mised three and lost four; number of persons 
involved in strikes, 2,642; benefited, 5,490; 
worsted, 1,778. Gain in wages, 10 per cent. in 
31 cities and 5 per cent. in eight cities. Gains 
in reduction of hours, one hour in 16 cities; four 
cities gained time and one-half for over time ; 
cost of strikes, $15,003.50. In seven cities 10 
per cent. in wages and one hour less were given 
voluntarily. 

Iron Molders.—General Secretary E. J. Den- 
ney, of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, reports 75 new unions and three un- 
ions lapsed. Won eight strikes, compromised 
one, lost 15 and eight are still pending ; number 
of persons involved, 1,352; benefited, 2i1; 
worsted, 389. Gain in wages, about 10 per cent. 
Advantages gained without strikes, yearly 
agreements and increase in wages. Oost of 
strikes, $112,265.08. 
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Machinists.—General Secretary George Pres- 
ton, of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, reports 105 new unions and 14 unions 
lapsed; gain in membership, 13,000. Won 
24 strikes, compromised nine and lost five; 
number of persons involved, 12,000; number of 
persons benefited, whole machinist trade. A 
general increase in wages during the year has 
been secured. Reduction in hours of labor: 
93-hour day, November 19, 1900; 9-hour day, 
May 19, 1901. Cost of strikes, $45,278.39. Forty- 
five shops were unionized without strikes. 


Steam Fitters.—General Secretary W. L. On- 
stott, of the National Association of Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, reports 11 new 
unions and two unions lapsed. Two strikes 
lost and one compromised ; number of persons 
involved, 1,100. Cost of said strikes, $9,000. 


Pattern Makers.—General Secretary John F. 
McBride, of the Pattern Makers’ League of 
North America, reports nine new unions and 
four unions lapsed; gain in membership, 306. 
Won four strikes, one compromised, lost two 
and three pending; number of persons in- 
volved, 50. Strikes were mostly test cases, in- 
volving conditions for several cities to hold 
agreements and rates. Cost of strikes, $872. 
Advantages gained without strikes, increase of 
wages. 

Stove Mounters.—General Secretary H. P. 
Oberling, of the Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, reports 10 new tnions, nine unions 
lapsed and three reinstated; gain in member- 
ship, 300. Won four strikes, compromised one 
and lost one; number of persons involved, 
about 250; benefited, 230; worsted, 16. Gain in 
wages, 5 per cent. Secured recognition of 
union. Cost of strikes, $250, not including ex- 
penses of officers handling strikes, etc. 

Tin Plate Workers.—General Secretary Chas. 
E. Lawyer, of the Tin Plate Workers’ Interna- 
tional Protective Union of America, reports 
seven new unions and five unions lapsed; 
gain in membership, 300. Succeeded in reduc- 
ne the hours of labor from 12 to 10 and 11 per 
ay. 

Metal Mechanics.—General Secretary Geo. B. 
Buchanan, of the International Association of 
Allied Metal Mechanics, reports 21 new unions 
and two unions lapsed. Gain in membership 
2,000 

Metal Polishers.—General Secretary James J. 
Cullen, of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, 
reports 40 new unions and four unions lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 2,000. Won 14 strikes, 
two compromised and one lost ; 4,000 persons 
involved, 3,600 benefited and 400 worsted. 
Gain in wages, 25 cents a day for 7,000 members. 
Secured 9-hour day for 3,750 men. Cost of 
strikes, $27,000. 

Jewelers.—General Secretary Chas. Herwig, 
of the International Jewelry Workers’ Union of 
America, reports one strike lost involving 
1,000 persons, of whom 800 were benefited and 
200 worsted. Gains in wages of 10 per cent., 
and reduction of hours of labor one-half hour. 
Cost of strike, $3,000. 

Watch Case Engravers.— General Secretary 


William C. Haubold, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Watch Case Engravers, reports eight 
new unions; gain in membership, 100. Won 
three strikes and one pending, involving 229 
persons, all of whom were benefited. They have 
gained 15 per cent. in wages and have secured 
the abolition of piecework. The cost of strikes 
was $22,000. 

Bookbinders.—General Secretary James W. 
Dougherty, of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, reports 14 new unions and four un- 
ions lapsed. Gain in membership, 1,209. Won 
three strikes and lost two, involving 592 persons, 
benefiting 555 and worsting 37. Total gains in 
wages in some cases as high as $6 per week. 
Average gain, 20 per cent. and gains in reduc- 
tion of hours of labor, one hour per day for 
each member. The cost of strikes was $2,769. 

Paper Makers. — General Secretary Geo. 
Godsoe, of the United Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers of America, reports five new unions and 
two unions lapsed. Gain in membership, 500. 


Printers.— General Secretary J.W. Bramwood, 
of the International Typograpical Union, re- 
ports 81 new unions and 14 unions, lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 4,623 (a). Won seven 
strikes and lost 11, involving 423 persons, 
benefiting 40, and 383 displaced. Gains in 
wages, (b). Total gains in reduction of hours 
of labor, (c). Cost of strikes, $83,893.01, ex- 
pended from defense fund. 

(a) The figures regarding membership on 
their face indicate a large increase in the mem- 
bership of our organization. These figures, 
however, are misleading. Our organization 
continually has in arrears a large number of 
unions and a large number of members. These 
delinquent unions and members sometimes pay 
several months’ capita at one time, and in this 
way the monthly collections of per capita tax 
fluctuate considerably. The actual gain in the 
membership of our organization during the past 
year was about 1,500. 

(b) Wecan not report any noticeable increase 
in wages. The new unions which have been 
organized have nearly all succeeded in estab- 
lishing scales at a slight increase over the wages 
received by the members of these unions pre- 
vious to their formation. There has been no 
appreciable increase in the wages of the older 
unions. 

(c) A few of our bodies, which failed to estab- 
lish the 9-hour day one year ago, have suc- 
ceeded in putting it into effect within the past 
year. With few exceptions, the new unions or- 
ganized have 9 hour scales. There has been no 
effort on the part of our older unions to decrease 
the hours of their members. 


Plate Printers.— General Secretary T. L. 
Mahan, of the National Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers’ Union of the United States, reports a 
gain in membership of 25. Won one strike, in- 
volving 40 persons and benefiting 100. 

Printing Pressmen.—General Secretary W. J. 
Webb, of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, reports 30 new unions and three unions 
lapsed; gain in membership, 2,190. Won 15 
strikes and compromised five. 

Steam Engineers.—General Organizer R. A. 
McKee, of the International Union of Steam 
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Engineers, reports 21 new unions and two 
unions lapsed. Five strikes won, and five still 
pending. Advantages gained without strikes 
were the recognition of union and an increase 
in =o. There was a gain in membership of 
1,272. 

Coal Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary 
T. E. Jenkins, of the National Brotherhood of 
Coal Hoisting Engineers, reports 19 new un- 
ions. Gain in membership, 400. Won one 
strike. Number of persons involved, 250, all of 
whom were benefited. Gain in wages, average 
of 25 per cent. for 750 men; four hours for 500 
men; better conditions for 750 men. Cost of 
strikes, $3,000. Advantages gained without 
strikes, 20 per cent. increase in wages, and four 
hours of a reduction in hours of labor for 500 
men. 

Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. Shamp, of 
the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, reports 39 new unions and two un- 
ions lapsed. Gain in membership 2,100. Three 
strikes won, one compromised, and one lost. 
Number of persons involved in said strikes, 178 ; 
benefited, 164; worsted, 14. Gain in wages, 7} 
cents per hour. Over 900 men work eight hours 
instead of 12. Cost of strikes, $1,462. 


Railway Trackmen.—General Secretary John 
T. Wilson, of the Brotherhood of Railway Track- 
men, reports 60 new unions and 10 unions 
lapsed. Gain in membership, 1,350. Through 
the efforts of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trackmen of America increased wages have 
been secured for men employed in the mainte- 
nance-of-way departments ot five of the leading 
railway systems, aggregating $200,000 per year. 
In addition to the above a reduction of hours 
has been secured to the maintenance-of-way 
men on 10,000 miles of road. 


Street Railway Employes.—General Secretary 
W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America, reports 
39 new unions and four unions lapsed. Gain 
in membership, 1,000. Six strikes won; one 
pending, and three lost, involving about 2,000 
men, outside of St. Louis, worsting about 300 
men. ‘‘We gather our statistics from the va- 
rious organizations the last of the year in 
order to report and find what has been she 
results of our work the past year. This year 
we did not get our blanks out until late in 
December and over one-half of our divisions 
are yet to be heard from, as we have some 
eighty locals in good working shape. Up to 
date we have only received the reports from 34 
divisions, but these reports show that 16 out of 
the 34 have received an increase in wages aver- 
aging 2% cents per hour, six of them establish- 
ing the 9and 10-hour workday. The report 
further shows that nine divisions are working 
the 10-hour workday and seven are working the 
9-hour workday, and an increase of wages rang- 
ing from five cents to onecent perhour. Reports 
further show that the 34 divisions have paid out 
$3,145.25 in sick benefits and have donated 
$1,200 to organizations other than ourown. At 
this rate you can see, when the full report comes 
in, that our organization will show good work 
in the way of benefiting its members, during 
the past year, as there are over 40 divisions yet 


to be heard from. Our general office, during 
the past year, has paid 19 death claims for 
deceased members, amounting to about $1,500.”’ 


Team Drivers.—General Secretary Geo. Innis, 
of the Team Drivers’ International Union, re- 
ports 96 new unions and eight unions lapsed. 
Gain in membership, 4,100. Twelve strikes were 
won; two compromised, and three lost. 

Longshoremen.—General Secretary Henry C. 
Barter, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, reports 80 new unions and one un- 
ion lapsed. Gain in membership, 6,000. Nine 
strikes were won; two compromised, and one 
lost. The number of persons involved was 
2,000, of whom 1,200 were benefited. Gain in 
wages was 10 per cent. Gain in reductions of 
hours of labor was 5 per cent. Recognition of 
organization was secured. Cost of strikes was 
$2,000. 

Retail Clerks.—General Secretary Max Morris, 
of the Retail Clerks Internationa] Protective 
Association, reports 180 new unions and five un- 
ions lapsed. There was a gain in membership 
of 10,000. Two strikes were won, involving and 
benefiting 300 men. Gains were made in the 
hours of labor, namely, all day Sunday and 12 
hours per week. 

Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapet- 
zky, of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union, reports 84 new unious and 16 unions 
lapsed. There was a gain in membership of 
3,152. Have made a wonderful advance in both 
hours and wages for the entire membership. 
On account of the peculiar natare of our calling 
we do not resort to strikes to gain our point, 
placing our whole energy and reliance on our 
shop card—the label of our union. By this 
means we have unionized many cities, and 
where a union exists shorter hours and better 
wages is the rule. Some of our unions have 
gained as high as two hours per day, the ma- 
jority of them one hour, and in many instances 
from three to six hours per week. No tabu- 
lated report can be kept, as local rules govern 
the hours of labor; likewise wages. As a whole, 
we have made a wonderful advance in both 
hours and wages for our entire membership. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America, reports 83 
new unions and 10 unions lapsed. The gain 
in membership was 5,007. Fourteen strikes 
were won, involving 991 persons, of whom 2,000 
were benefited and 20 were worsted. The total 
gain in wages was $27,000. The cost of strikes 
was about $2,000. Advantages were gained 
without strikes, also recognition of the union 
and better conditions of ag oe te oye Our ex- 
penses for sick and death benefits during the 
fiscal year is estimated at $4,600, and have in 
the same period donated to sister organizations 
$1,900. Have assisted materially in pushing 
union labeled goods, especially all products 
that members of this union handle. . 

Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the Theatrical Stage Employes’ National 
Allianee, reports seven new unions. Three 
strikes were won, involving 500 men, and bene- 
fiting 800. There was a gain in wages of from 
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25 to 100 per cent. The cost of strikes was 
$5,000. Advantages were gained without 
strikes, and also recognition of the union and 
25 to 125 per cent. in wages. 


Musicians.—General Secretary Owen Miller, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports 30 new unions and seven unions lapsed. 
There was a gain in membership of 2,100. 


GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of a new union in Pitts- 
ton, Penna., and that astrike for an increase 
of wages in Sterling, Ill., involving 29 members, 
has been won after a contest of eight days’ 
duration. He reports the expenditure of $455 
for the death of six members. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers.—General Secretary 
Bernard Braff, of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, reports a lockout in San 
Francisco to resist the establishment of a 9-hour 
workday and recognition of the union. The 
members affected are tailors, pressers, finishers 
and operators, numbering about 90. The lock- 
out has been ten months in operation and is 
still pending. 

Shoemakers.—General Secretary Horace M. 
Eaton, of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
reports the formation of seven new unions in 
Boston and Conway, Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Toronto, and three in Hamilton, Ontario. One 
union in North Adams, Mass., has lapsed. The 
demand for the union stamp is steadily increas- 
ing, with new factories starting up to meet 
tho demand. The membership is increasing 
steadily. More members, more revenue, more 
benefits, less strikes, and it looks as if the shoe 
workers are destined to become one of the most 
powerful unions in the Federation. He reports 
the expenditure of $364.29 on account of 34 
sick members. 

Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
reports the formation of one new union in 
Portsmouth, N. H., and one union in Anniston, 
Ala., lapsed. A strike of 50 members against 
an unfair foreman at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
successful after a four days’ cessation of work. 
He says: ‘This is the dull season of the year 
for granite cutting, but as compared to recent 
—_ our members are favorably employed. 

his is caused by the reduction of working 
hours to eight per day. Our members are also 
short on reports of grievances, owing to im- 
proved conditions and the recognition of a 
minimum wage rate and a regular pay day. 
The granite cutters closed the nineteenth cen- 
tury in heroic condition.”’ 

Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, reports 17 new unions 
formed in Saulte Ste. Marie and Flint, Mich.; 
Washington and Franklin, Pa.; Yonkers, Corn- 
ing and Rochester, N. Y.; Lorain, Cincinnati 


and Canton, O.; Portland, Me.; Newark, N. J.; 
Texarkana, Ark.; Adams, Mass.; Covington, 
Ky.; Florence, Colo., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
During the past month 10 unions have lapsed 
in Woonsocket, R. I.; York, Pa.; Schenectady 


and Clayton, N. Y.; Madison and Kenosha, Wis.; 
Meridan, Miss.; Ishpeming, Mich.; Mt. Vernon, 
O., and Danville, Ill. 

Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports one 
new union formed in Waynesville, N. C., and 
one union lapsed in Nashville, Tenn. Strikes 
for recognition of union and against violation 
of contract, involving about 50 members, have 
been in progress three months in Des Moines, 
Ia., two weeks in Chicago, Ill., and three weeks 
in Lynchburg, Va. 

Machinists.—General Secretary Andrew Mc- 
Ewan, of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, reports: Trade is good in 10 unions, 
moderate in 22, bad in two and short in one. 
One more union than last month reports trade 
as ‘‘bad,’”? which is as good as can be expected 
at this season of the year. He also reports an 
expenditure of $308 on account of 47 members 
unemployed, $370 on account of 37 members 
sick, and $1,168 on account of 116 members un- 
able to work. 

Wire Weavers.—General Secretary Fred. W. 
Ashworth, of the American Wire Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association, reports that a strike for a 
proper ratio of apprentices has been in progress 
at Appleton, Wis., forone year. Nine members 
are affected by this strike. 


Watch Case Engravers.—General Secretary W. 
C. Haubold, of the Watch Case Engravers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, reports a 10 per 
cent. increase in wages in local union No. 9 of 
Attleboro, Mass. : He also reports an expendi- 
ture of $237 on account of one death. 


Street Railway Employes.—General Secretary 
W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America, re- 
ports: ‘‘ The strike which took place during the 
month of December, at Scranton, Pa., resulted 
in victory for our organization, establishing 
throughout the anthracite regions the 9 and 10- 
hour workday and increasing the pay of our 
members to, on an average, about three cents 

rhour. During the month of December we 

ave issued eight charters to local divisions in 
various parts of the country. This is about the 
best record ever made in the history of our 
organization.” 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ International Alliance, reports an in- 
crease of 291 members, and the formation of 
eight new unions in Fitchburg, Mass., organized 
by Richard W. Kennedy; Geneva, N. Y., organ- 
ized by Thos. H. Bibb; Scranton, Penna., organ- 
ized by Thos. E. Sweeney; Pittston, Penna., 
organized by Thos. F. Lahey; Norwich, N. Y., 
organized by C. A. Phillips; London, Ont., or- 
ganized by William Burleigh; Charleston, S. C., 
organized by S. A. Mitchell; and New York 
City, organized by general office. Five unions 
in Havana, Ils.; Ft. Worth and Dallas, Texas, 
and Bradford, Ont., have lapsed. There have 
been no strikes or lockouts. ‘‘ We have closed,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ the most successful year of our his- 
tory. The future of our organization is very 
promising, but our progress in the west and 
northwest could be much improved, many 
cities having numbers of bartenders, cooks and 
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waiters unorganized who could be gathered 
into unions of their craft. We make the re- 
quest that trade unionists inform us of the 
possibilities in their immediate locality, and 
we promise to institute new unions. e are 
making excellent progress among the colored 
race, having at date five colored locals in 
various parts of the country.” 


DISTRICT NO. I.-EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich.—Organizer Charles F. A. Thurber 
reports a Se unions of coremakers 
and bakers. Both unions start off with bright 
prospects of becoming important factors of the 
trade union movement in that city. The cen- 
tral body has taken up the bakers’ and other 
labels, and is pushing them with determination. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.--Organizer William Eyre reports 
having organized a union of brass workers in 
Haydenville with 52 charter members, and 
prospects of speedily adding one-third more to 
their number. 

Holyoke.—Organizer T. F. O’Connor reports 
that the street railway employes have been 
organized with a membership of 60. Some men 
refused to join, and these have organized what 
they call an ‘‘independent union,” and received 
some petty concessions from the company; the 
object of the company being to make it appear 
that there is no necessity for a union. It is 
apparent, however, that the company’s late-born 
generosity is but a forlorn hope to destroy 
unionism. The bakers are having some trouble 
in getting their label on the market, the boss 
bakers objecting tothe use thereof. All unions 
are in a healthy condition. 


Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
having organized a union of upholsterers, which 
is the first one of the craft formed in that 
State. He has also assisted in forming a union 
of retail clerks in Northampton and one of 
carpenters in Chicopee. The 8-hour law for 
city employes, adopted last year, has been 
lived up to since its passage, those employed on 
contract work receiving the same consideration 
as those employed directly by the city; every 
contract awarded contained an 8-hour clause. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ' 
Nashua.—Organizer Thomas A. Phelan re- 
orts having organized a union of horseshoers 

n Manchester, and has succeeded in getting 
nearly all the men of that trade in the city to 


join. 


DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOS. FLYNN and JOHN A, FLETT. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—Organizer Frank Freer reports 
having duly organized a union of drillers and 
tappers, and that the blacksmiths are disposed 
to follow suit. There are still about 7,000 
unorganized mechanics in Elizabeth. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.— Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the formation of a union of spring makers, and 
having applied to the Carriage and Wagon 


Makers’ Union for a charter. The spinners of 
the Broadalbian Mill are on strike against a 
reduction of 5 per cent. Forty weavers, em- 
ployed in the rug mill, being unorganized, have 
been forced to accept a 12 per cent. reduction. 


Elmira. — Organizer James Clancy, jr., re- 
ports having organized a union of garment 
workers in that city; and unions of painters 
and carpenters in Corning. Steps are being 
taken in the latter city to form a central body 
composed of the 12 existing unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 500. But a short 
time ago Corning had almost no organization 
whatever. 

Jamestown.—Organizer O. E. Carpenter re- 
ports having organized a union of plumbers, 
and is proceeding to form unions of team 
drivers, machinists, coopers, leather workers, 
and blacksmiths. The strike of the weavers is 
now in its eighth month, but the strikers feel 
assured of victory in the end. The boycott has 
nearly closed down the operations of Hall & 
Co., and it is only a matter of time when that 
firm will be brought to terms. 


Little Falls.—Organizer T. R. Magin reports 
having formed a union of tanners and curriers, 
and is now engaged in organizing a union of 
bartenders. 

New York City.—Organizer Herman Robinson 
reports having organized a union of paper 
cigarette makers with 200 members, and ex- 

cts to affiliate it to the Tobacco Workers’ 

nternational Union. He has also formed a 
union of terra cotta pressers and finishers at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


North Tonawanda.—Organizer W. B. Trout- 
man reports having organized a union of ship 
carpenters and caulkers, and that he has a union 
of retail clerks under way. Complying with a 
request of the Trades and Labor Council of 
Buffalo, a special effort has been made to stop 
the sale of Dold Packing Company’s goods, and 
in consequence the sales of that company’s 
meat has fallen to one-fourth of its former 
amount. 


Rochester.—Organizer G. W. Cooley pages 
the formation of unions of machinists’ helpers 
and milkmen; also the reorganization of the 
barbers’ union. The machinists in the employ 
of Eastman’s Kodak Works, numbering seven 
men, went on strike December 1 to compel their 
employer to live up to his agreement to give 
10 hours’ pay for the 9}-hour day; then the 
30 toolmakers in the Browbell shop struck in 
sympathy. The strike is still pending. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Easton.—Organizer F. Bittner reports the 
formation of a union of stage employees in that 
city and its affiliation to the national union of 
that craft. 

Kane.—Organizer Robert Pack reports having 
organized a union of snappers at Falls Creek. 
The snappers have received a raise of wages 
since being organized. The snappers of Kane, 
organized in No. 8490, American Federation of 
Labor, have been on strike against the Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company, in sympathy 
with the glass cutters and flatteners ; but as the 
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latter have declared their strike off, the snap- 
pers have returned to work. 

New Philadelphia.—Organizer A. V. Donahey 
reports the formation of a union of teamsters, 
numbering 54 enthusiastic workers in the field 
of organized labor. He has also made applica- 
tion for a charter for the garment workers of 
that city. 

Philadelphia.—Organizer Alex. Reid reports 
the formation of a union of knee pants makers 
and its affiliation to the Garment Workers of 
America. The printing press feeders, whose 
wages were from $8 to $9 a week, are on strike 
for an increase to $12 per week, and about 40 
shops have already given in. 


Reading.— Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of lockmakers and street railway 
employes in temporary organizations, and that 
a woman’s auxiliary to the Federated Trades 
Council has been formed under very favorable 
conditions. Painter, Prizer & Co., stove manu- 
facturers, have locked out all of their union 
molders, mounters, and polishers, 45 in number, 
but there are good prospects for a speedy ad- 
justment of the difficulty. Two members of 
organized labor of that city have been elected 
to the State legislature, one of whom is a retired 
member of Typographical Union No. 86 and the 
other is the secretary of the Newspaper Writers’ 
Union No. 12. The unionists are congratulat- 
ing themselves that they have someone to look 
after their interests during the coming session. 

Sunbury.—Organizer T. M. Lawler reports 
having organized a typographical union in that 
place and enrolled every journeyman of the 
— in the town. He is reaching out for other 

rades. 


DISTRICT NO. IIIl.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizer, W. H. WINN. 
ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
that the Sob printers of that city asked for an 
increase of $2.00 per week, which was refused. 
A vigorous fight is being waged by Typograph- 
ical Union No. 104, and public sentiment is with 
the printers. He also states that there is a bill 
on the calendar of the State legislature to pro- 
tect union labels against fraudulent use, and 
that it will pass in the session after the holidays. 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville.—Organizer W. R. Peterson re- 
— having organized unions of carpenters, 

raymen, barbers, waiters, horseshoers, milk- 
men, longshoremen, painters, lathers, steve- 
dores, coachmen, railroad yardmen, two federal 
labor unions and acentral labor union. He has 
also organized unions of laborers and coachmen 
in St. Augustine and a mixed union in Fernan- 
dina. He says: ‘‘When I started this work we 
only had about 150 men in good standing in 
this city; whereas, we have today 21 unions, 
with an aggregate membership of 2,500. 


GEORGIA. 


sta.—Organizer W. G. Gredig reports 
ulius Zorn has succeeded in organizing a 


Au 
that 


union of brewery workers, and the Augusta 
Brewing Co. now conducts a union brewery. 
Mr. E. W. Herman, for the brewing company, 


and Mr. Zorn, for the brewers, signed a con- 
tract that is thoroughly satisfactory to all 
concerned. He regrets to chronicle the defeat 
of the child-labor bill by the State legislature, 
now in session. The opposition to the bill 
made the point with telling effect that the bill 
was drawn at the instigation of New England 
mill owners. 
KENTUCKY. 

Central City.—Organizer W. B. Kissinger re- 
ports that the coal strike in southwestern 
Kentucky is progressing favorably. The coal 
companies have been bringing men from other 
States, but so far the strikers have been able to 
induce them to return home. The strikers 
have succeeded in stopping 70 per cent. of the 
ordinary output, and within 30 days will be 
able to control the entire field. 


Paducah.— Organizer Sam Simon_ reports 
having formed a union of caulkers, and expects 
to gather in several other unions in the near 
future. 

TENNESSEE. 

Ducktown.—Organizer Chas. Ambern reports 
that the miners and brickmasons employed by 
the Tennessee Copper Company have been con- 
ceded a shorter workday and increased wages. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizer, J. D. PIERCE. 
ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — Organizer Chas. E. Rowley, 
reports the formation of unions of lathers and 
overall makers. The firm of Ward & Rae 
have started an overall factory in that city and 
are desirous of using the label of the garment 
workers on their goods; therefore the firm 
insisted on their help being organized. 


Danville.—Organizer Pat. Byrne, reports the 
formation of a street car motormen’s union and 
that a demand has been made for a 10-hour day 
with 174 cents perhour for new men. They are 
now working from 12 to 17 hours per day and 
have received an assurance of the support of 
their sister unions and of the sympathy of the 
general public in their effort to improve the 
existing conditions. 

Dundee. — President C. B. Paesler reports : 
‘Federal Labor Union No. 7241 has been on 
strike since April 19, 1899, and owing to the 
valuable assistance received from the hands of 
organized labor we have been able to stand as 
firm as the day we went on strike. Our struggle 
has been a good educator. We have awakened 
to the fact that to help ourselves we have to 
help the entire laboring people ; a fact that we 
fully appreciate. We have organized our wives, 
sisters and sweethearts into a ladies’ label 
league, being fully resolved in every way to do 
our duty to the cause in general and to show 
organized labor that No. 7241 fully appreciates 
what has been done for them in their struggle. 
The members of this league are ever prepared 
and anxious to do their full duty on every 
occasion.”’ 

Kewanee. —Organizer Geo. L. Litchfield re- 
ports that the strike of the local coal miners, 
which ended last week, was another victory for 
organized labor, the miners winning out hands 
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up. The Kewanee Coal and Mining Oo. signed 
the miners’ scale. It just took eight days for 
the boys to win after they got down to real 
business. It is not as it used to be when the 
miners had no support; then the operators 
used to say: ‘‘It will only require a few days 
to starve them out.”’ 


Litchfield.—Organizer John R. Sanderson re- 
ports having formed a federal labor union in 
Witt. He states that Witt and Paisley are vil- 
lages in Montgomery County, and 95 per cent. 
of the wage-earners are members of some union 
or other. 

MICHIGAN. 


Port Huron.—Organizer John A. Barron re- 
ports having formed a union of milkmen. He 
states that he is now engaged in organizing the 
garment workers, and that there are good pros- 
pects of uniting the painters and decorators. 


West Bay City.—Organizer H. C. Bourdingno 
reports the formation of a union of musicians 
with 50 members and a union of sugarmakers 
with 75 members. He is now engaged in or- 
ganizing a union of railway clerks. The ship 
caulkers were forced to make a stand against a 
threatened reduction of wages, and with the 
help of the ship carpenters were successful. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Organizer Alfred Woodrig reports: 
“During the six weeks since the machine mold- 
ers of the Aultman-Miller Company struck 
against a 50 per cent. reduction of wages, 70 
men hired to take the strikers’ places have been 
persuaded by the 15 men who are out to throw up 
their jobs. Twoexpert workmen brought from 
Chicago to teach new men machine molding were 
induced by the strikers to return at once, the local 
union paying their fare. Although not many 
men are involved, this strike is one of the most 
determined Akron ever had. It is claimed that 
the company has offered to pay the wages asked 
by the strikers if they will apply for work as 
individuals, but will not treat with them col- 
lectively. The strikers claim that skilled labor 
is required on the molding machines. They 
deny the company’s assertion that at the price 
offered for piece work $2 or better a day can be 
earned. They say that, before the cut in wages, 
they were making about from $2.25 to $2.52 per 
day. After the cut, they claim, they could not 
make better than $1.26 or $1.25 per day, as they 
were required to bear the expense of all lost 
work.”’ 

Dayton.— Organizer E. H. Theis reports: 
‘‘During the month of December I have organ- 
ized four new local unions, viz.: The custom 
shoemakers, coopers and meat cutters of Day- 
ton, and the street railway employes of 
Newark. I also wish to call attention to the 
protests made by local unions and central 
bodies against the State Federation of Labor. 
Two-thirds of the delegates to the late conven- 
tion came on political missions, and an early 
investigation will be welcomed by all loyal 
union men in the State.”’ 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
that he and J. E. Michnewitsch have organized 
unions of bartenders and glass house snappe 
and they have unions of railroad trackmen an 
barbers on the way. He thinks they can also 


organize unions of clay pot workers, with the 
assistance of the American Flint Glass Workers, 
who use their product of pots. Work in the 
oil field is dull at present and there are many 
idle men; the building trades, however, are 
still flourishing. 


Mt. Vernon.—Organizer Harve 
orts that Molder Helpers’ Union No. 7231 now 
as more than 200 members in good standing, 

and that it has recently established a sick 
benefit of $5 per week. A county ordinance 
has been passed providing for an 8-hour day 
with 10 hours’ pay. 

Newark.— Organizer John Adams _ reports 
having organized the Newark & Granville 
electric railroad employes and connected them 
with their national union. He expects to also 
organize unions of woodworkers and carpenters 
and joiners in a short time. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—Organizer A. W. Jones reports 
the formation of a federal labor union with 50 
members. The boycott of scab tobacco is being 
pushed by the several unions. Until lately it 
was impossible to buy a blue label cigar in 
Huntington, but by combined action this has 
been changed and several brands of the same 
are now on sale. 


Wheeling.—Organizer Thos. V. Salisbury re- 
ports: A few days ago a justice in Bellaire, O., 
made a decision in favor of the barbers’ union. 
The case in brief was: Union barber moved 
out of shop, successor took possession of the 
union card which hung in shop, and refused to 
surrender it. The union brought suit and 
recovered card. A similar case is coming up 
in Martins Ferry, O. The milkmen’s union 
intends to sue for the recovery of union card 
from one of its expelled members. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA, 


Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
having organized unions of coal hoisting engi- 
neers, team drivers, retail clerks and toolmakers 
in that city. He has also formed unions of coal 
hoisting engineers at Albia and Lost Creek. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, JEROME JONES, 
TEXAS. 


Midland.—Organizer ©. F. Blaser reports that 
Federal Labor Union’ No. 8505 has been prac- 
tically killed by the intrusion of prohibition 
politics in the meetings. Since the decline of 
the union a good deal of unfair goods has been 
placed on the market. 

Waco.—Organizer A. E. Widmer reports hav- 
ing organized unions of carpenters and joiners 
and laundry workers and that Brother Chas. 
Davidson has organized a union of electrical 
workers. The telephone girls and linemen are 
in the eighth week of their strike. 


DiSTRICT NO. VII. INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
MONTANA. 
Great Falls.—Organizer A. E. Canfield reports 


that trade has been good during the past sum- 
mer, but is quieting down now. The number 


Drope re- 
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of unions has been increased and all men coming 
here are rounded up and made to join the unions 
of their respective crafts. Carpenters’ Union 
No. 286 celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
December 6, with song, speaking and dancing. 
It was a brilliant affair. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, W. G. ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles.—Organizer J. D. Pierce reports 
that he has organized unions of painters, horse- 
shoers, carriage and wagon workers, tilelayers, 
wood workers, garment workers, teamsters, 
broom makers, metal polishers and blacksmiths 
while visiting that city, and has left four other 
unions fairly under way. He also states that 
Brother Ince, under his direction, has organized 
a union of carpenters, with 75 charter members, 
at Long Beach, and that the carpenters of 
Bakersville have also signified their desire to 
organize. 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed Rosenberg re- 
ports: As an evidence of the value of the union 
stamp it is noted that the factories now using 
the boot and shoe workers’ union stamp will 
only close down for one week this winter 
instead of suspending work from six to ten 
weeks, as heretofore. 

OREGON. 

Astoria.—Organizer William Althouse reports 
having organized a union of bartenders, and 
has unions of carpenters, painters, electrical 
workers, stationary firemen, retail clerks, and 
cooks and waiters in course of formation. He 
states that Astoria is ripe for organization, and 
hopes to achieve substantial results within the 
next few weeks. 


Trade Union Pioneers. 


JOHN SINEY, Miner. 


John Siney, son of Patrick and Catherine 
Siney, was born at Burnos, Queens County, 
Ireland, in 1831. 

When seven + mg old moved with parents to 
Wigan, Lancashire, England. 

Began working in a cotton factory at an 
early age; later learned bricklaying and fol- 
lowed his trade for a number of years. Emi- 

rated to America in 1863, and located at St. 

lair, Penna. 

Secured work in Eagle colliery in 1867, shortly 
after miners resisted 10 per cent. reduction, 
bringing Siney’s great organizing abilities into 


note, 

In 1868 the 8-hour question became para- 
mount, and Siney’s master hand soon brought 
the anthracite region under the Workmen’s 
Benevolent Association, of which he was elected 
president in 1869. ; 

Called convention at Youngstown, Ohio, in 
1873, at which time the Miners’ National Union 
was formed, with Siney as president. 

Under his direction the first joint meeting of 
miners and operators was held in Scranton, 


Penna., in 1869, and an agreement made which 
was renewed annually until 1874. 

Was married November 6, 1876, to ret 
Behan, in St. Mary’s Church, at St. Olair, 


Penna., where wife, son John, and daughter, 
Mrs. Dix, now reside. 
Died in reduced circumstances, April 18, 1880, 


aged 49 years, after devoting the best years of 


his life to the upbuilding of trade organiza- 
tions, and the amelioration of unjust and un- 
equal conditions. 

Through the efforts of the Amalgamated 
Association of Miners and Mine Laborers, a 
beautiful monument was erected to his mem- 
ory in 1888. 

John Siney was unpretentious and unassum- 
ing, a plain, forceful speaker, modest to a fault, 
of a meek, kindly disposition, though few men 
have equaled him as a counselor and an or- 
ganizer.— United Mine Workers’ Journal. 





Sam. L. LEFFINGWELL, Printer. 


Major Sam. L. Leffingwell, now of Indiana- 
polis Typographical Union No. 1, was born at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, April 21, 1830. He was a 
roller boy in the Scioto Gazette office, Chilli- 
cothe, in 1844; after, apprentice in the Adver- 
tiser office, same city ; then in Atlas, Cincinnati ; 
Mexican war, 1847-’8; apprentice, Dispatch, 
Cincinnati, 1849; admitted to membership in 
Cincinnati Typographical Union, July, 1850; 
reorganized Columbus (O.) Union, March, 1852; 
reorganized Cleveland (O.) Union, May, same 
year; member of Big Six, New York City, June, 
1852 ; Philadelphia, No. 2, 185253 ; back to New 
York, 1853; Cincinnati, 1854; president of Cin- 
cinnati, No. 3, 1856; President of Columbus, 
No. 5, 1872; card, Indianapolis, No. 1, 1874; de- 
posited, Chicago, 1875; Indianapolis, 1881; or- 
— Trades Assembly, now Central Union, 
a a 1881; was its president five 
terms; delegate, Pittsburg, 1881, present Ameri- 
can Federation; drafted original platform of 
that body ; again delegate American Federation 
of Labor, 1882, Cleveland, and presided at that 
session ; organized Indiana State Federation of 
Labor, 1883; was its president two years; or- 
ganized Alpha Assembly,1712, at Indianapolis, 
1882, then District Assembly, with thirty-four 
locals; also locals at Lebanon, Lafayette, Mun- 
cie, Ft. Wayne, Rushville, Richmond, Ind., and 
at Dayton, O.; and now, as a hand typesetter, 
in his seventy-first year, is working at case in 
Hallenbeck’s book concern, at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Leffingwell was major of the 31st Ohio, 
also of the 87th Ohio, and a — of company 
H, 1st Ohio Volunteer Cavalry in the Civil war 
of 1861-65. 


Rainbow Chasers Fight. 


The fact that socialism is not only impracti- 
cable but a crude and undeveloped theory is 
becoming more manifest every day. They 
never fail to have a row whenever a meeting 
for discussion or a convention is held by them. 
The latest is the international socialistic con- 
gress, composed of socialistic delegates from all 
parts of the world, that met in Paris recently. 

England sent to the congress some fine ora- 
tors,but among the 14 delegates from the United 
States not one seemed fitted to take part in the 
debate. In fact two antagonistic factions, com- 
posed on the one hand of social democrats 
claiming 150,000 membership, and on the other 
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of socialistic labor party, claiming 85,000 mem- 


bership, continually fought each other on all - 


important matters. The snarling attitude of 
these factions toward toward each other, says 
a report, sent out before the adjournment, “ was 
the joke of the congress.”’ 

But the biggest joke was that before the con- 
gress got a day older it broke up in a row, and 
split clear through the middle, one faction 
withdrawing and starting a new organization. 

The socialists, before they try to reform the 
world, should reform themselves, and not pre- 
sent the sorry yet ridiculous spectacle of snarl- 
ing, barking dogs, who continually fight among 
themselves and instead of trying to lift up and 
educate their fellow men, malign and black- 
guard everyone that does not agree with them. 

From the rule of such men and such a system 
may kind angels deliver us. 

—Milwaukee National Advance. 


The Black & Germer Strike. 


During the week of April 9 the men employed 
by the above firm, knowing that they were not 
as well paid as men employed in other shops of 
a similar character, presented the following 
request to the firm: “That they be given an 
advance of 15 per cent., made necessary by 
increased cost of living; be given free tools, 
which the men, unlike those employed in other 
shops, were obliged to pay for; and that they 
be given a price book—that is, a schedule of 
prices paid on each class of work—so that the 
men might know before they began a job what 
they would receive for it.”’ 

These reasonable requests were refused by the 
firm, the men were locked out on April 14, and 
four weeks later a temporary injunction was 
secured restraining the men from even doing 
picket duty. Black & Germer have refused to 
negotiate with their former employes at any 
time since the lockout. 

The wages paid at Detroit and other cities 
where goods are manufactured which are placed 
on the market in competition with the Black & 
Germer stoves are 40 per cent. higher than those 
paid by this firm, hence their object in keeping 
the wages of their employes as near the starva- 
tion point as possible appears to be that they 
may take an unfair advantage of their competi- 
tors, and undersell them at the expense of their 
employes. 

Recently, to show that they were inclined to 
be fair in the matter, a committee of men 
waited upon Messrs. Black & Germer and made 
them the following Pe: They agreed 
that the firm should select any stove manu- 
factured in the district, and the price for each 
part be compared, piece by ry with that 
paid by Black & Germer. If the men asked 
more for any piece of work than the price 
paid by the firm manufacturing the stove 
upon which the test was made, they would 
reduce their price; if Black & Germer paid less, 
the price was to be increased. This proposition 
the firm absolutely refused to consider, showing 
that they did not wish to be fair with their men. 

In the meantime the firm is paying higher 
wages to their ‘‘scab” employes than they were 
asked to pay by the locked-out men, and are 
turning out very inferior work. 


You are asked to consider the fact that, as a 
business man, depending largely upon working- 
men for your support, it is to your interest that 
they receive a fair compensation for their labor. 

Yours respectfully, 
ERIE CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
(American Federation of Labor), 
IRON MOLDERS’ UNION, No. 38, 
(Iron Molders’ International Union). 


Strikes in Germany. 


During the year 1899 1,297 strikes took place 
in Germany. The year before there had been 
only 985. One thousand nine hundred and 
twenty establishments were obliged to shut 
down completely at different times during this 
one year. The number of workmen concerned 
in the strikes of 1899, the same interesting 
statistics fix at 100,779, while the entire num- 
ber of establishments affected was 7,113. Of 
these, all not obliged to shut down altogether 
were seriously disabled. The total number of 
strikes extended over 3,976 weeks and cost 
$625,254. Of the total number, 542 had an 
offensive and 420 a defensive character. Five 
hundred and twenty of these strikes were com- 

letely successful ; 205, however, were partially 
successful, and only 213 failed altogether. 


Don’t Forget the Union Label. 


There’s a precious little emblem 
That’s familiar to you all, 

It’s a tried and true protector, come what may. 
And where labor is united 
In response to duty’s call, 

There this brilliant little star lights up the way. 
For its mission is to bring about 
The brotherhood of man. 

There’s nothing can your rightsso well defend. 
So help it on with deed and word 
In every way you can. 

Don’t forget the Union Label, it’s your friend. 


CHORUS. 


It will make improved conditions, 
Better homes, a better wage, 
And yous aid to its advancement you should 
end. 
It will make your country better, 
It will brighten history’s page. 
Don’t forget the Union Label, it’s your friend. 


Though a 80 silent, 
Yet it speaks throughout the land 

For the noble cause it’s striving to uphold. 
And to free the sweatshop slaves 
The Union Label takes a stand 

From their wretchedness and miseries untold. 
It will educate the people 
To the evils that exist, 

And success will crown its efforts in the end. 
Help it on its noble mission ; 
It will win if you persist. 

Don’t forget the Union Label, it’s your friend. 


Chorus. 
THomas H. WEsT. 


Nore.—The words and music of thissong have 
just been composed by Thomas H. West, the 
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well known composer of “‘Stick to Your Union,”’ 
the official song of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is dedicated to the Women’s Inter- 
national Union Label League, and it is the 
composer’s hope that its rendition will aid in 
creating a sentiment towards the demand for 
the union label. 

Send 10 cents to Thomas H. West, Kansas 
City, Mo., for a piano copy of this beautiful 
song. 


Labor Rebukes Socialism. 


By a vote of 4,149 to 689 the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor decided that so- 
cialism is partisan politics and has no place in a 
trade union or in the American Federation con- 
vention. 

The following resolution on this subject was 
adopted : 

‘We assert that the trade union movement 
herein represented is the true and legitimate 
channel through which the toilers of our coun- 
try should seek not only present amelioration, 
but future emancipation. We hold that trade 
unions do not, nor will they, declare against 
the discussion of any question of an economic 
or political nature, but they are committed 
against introduction of race prejudices, religous 
differences or partisan politics. . 

‘*We declare it to be the duty of all wage 
workers to discuss and study public questions 
which have reference to their industrial or polit- 
ical liberty, but we as firmly declare that it is 
not within the power of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to legislate, resolve or specify to 
which political party members of our unions 
shall belong or for which party they shall vote.”’ 


To Dock Workers Everywhere. 


In August, 1892, the dock workers of the 
Great Lakes met in Detroit, Mich., and formed 
what is called today the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. The formation of this 
organization was for the pushene of regulating 
wages and other matters connected with the 
occupation of loading and unloading boats. The 
requests of the men were generally granted, 
because they were reasonable, and presented 
with the force and dignity of the organization. 

The International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to reach out and interest 
every dock worker on the Great Lakes, rivers 
and coast ports, both in the United States and 
Canada. We have today over 200 local branches 
affiliated, covering the lakes, the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, the Gulf of Mexico, and ex- 
tending clear to Costa Rica, ©. A. 

The association can now be called an old and 
well established organization. It is not an ex- 
periment. It has had wide experience. It in- 
vites investigation. Any information desired 
will be furnished. The formation of organiza- 
tions is urged. It is not necessary at this da 
to point out their utility. The form of organi- 
zation is simple. Organization is a means of 
common sense. Its importance is manifest. 
Those who hire labor are united in organization 
and at great expense, therefore labor should be 
properly organized. A few can start an organi- 
zation. Dock workers not in the association 


should drop a line to the address below. This 


association having been tested by time is not 
afraid of any other form of test. Write to the 
undersigned what you think and let us have 
unity. HENRY C. BARTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
24 St. Aubin Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


_ The Index to Volume VII of the American Federation- 
ist is now ready and will be mailed free to subscribers 
and others upon application to this office. 


The Report of the Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of labor, 12mo, 
240 pages, is now ready and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on me of 25 cents, 100 copies for $19. Every 
member should possess a copy. 


Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, O.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Allston, Mass.—Henry Kolbe, 8 Riverdale st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No. 7100, K. H. Adams, Box 156. 

Barclay, Ill.—L. G. James, Box 57. 

Bay State, Mass.—Wm. Eyre, Box 44. 

Belleville, Ill.—Geo. Bauer, 502 Julia st., Federal Labor, 
No. 7087. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 

Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Carterville, Ill.—J. M. Brown, Federal Labor, No. 7557. 

Chicago, I11.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave. 

Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No. 6980. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No, 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio—J. A. Framber, 2390 Apple st. 

Crooksville, Ohio.—S. R. Frazee. 

Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108. 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 

Dubuque, Ia.—A. Fluck. 

Eau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 

East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 822 Chelsea st., 
Carpenters and Joiners, No, 218. 

Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6961. 

Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. McGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metai 
Polishers., ete., No, 57. 

Greenville, Ky.—Melvin B. McDonald. 

Hagerstown, Md.—H. R. Miller, 21 Cannon ave, 

Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026. 

High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John R, Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No. 482. 

Kansas City, Kans.—C, 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Cooper, 


No. 18. 

Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No. 20. 

Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council 

Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B.C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 

Louisville, Ky.—Chas. Dietz, 1086 East Catherine st., Car- 
penters, Nos. 103 and 214. 

Madison, Wis.—Geo. J. Gigler. 

Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 

Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
No. 82. 
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Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. 8., Cooper Machine Workers, No. 7124. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
Workers, No. 14. 

Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 546 George st. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Harry Drope, 404 East Front st. 

Nelson, B. C.—Geo., Payne, Box 237 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 95. 

Oakland City, Ind.—B. B,. Hall. 

~aris, I11.—O. J. Duvall. 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
No. 64. 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 

Portland, Ore.—T. M. Leabo, 22 No. 3rd st., Barbers. 

Roanoke, Va.—T. FE, Chafin, 621 First ave., Boiler Makers, 
No. 30. 

Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 73, Cigarmakers. 
No. 309. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Geo. Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave., 
Tailors, No, 83, 

Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No, 
161. 

Sparta, Rudolph Co., Ill.—W. B. Smith. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—D. 8S. Young, 269 S. Charlott st. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Andrew F.Wacthel,jr., Wood workers, 
No. 95. 

Walsh, Iowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No. 7310. 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st., 
S. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No. 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No. 7549. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 
Polishers, No. 125. 

Westfield, Mass.—L. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave., 
Tube Workers, No, 7536. 

Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos. A. Bauer, Box 513, Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zine and Lead Miners, 
No. 8057. 














Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20, 1900, 


To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

J. B. OWENS PoTTERY Co., of Zanesville, Ohio. 
ANDREW KIMBLE BENT Woop WoRrKS, of Zanes- 
+ ville, Ohio. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


State of Employment in 
NOVEMBER. 


The general state of employment during November 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 694 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 54,168, one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-seven (2°6 per cent.) were reported as unem- 
ployed at the end of November, compared with 2°0 per 
cent. in the 693 unions, with a membership of 48,132, 
from which returns were received for October, 1900. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making ret 18 at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 


Charters Issued in November. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of November, 1900, as 








follows: 
International Unions, 1; Central Bodies, 6; Local 
Unions, 43. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Butchers.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis. ; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn.; David Stoot and R. Henkel, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Millers.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Company, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cigars.—Cari Upman, of New York City. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.,; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, I1.; 
Providence Telegram, of Providence, R. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
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printers, of Kansas City, Mo.; Feister Printing Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 
POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 
Obio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago, 
Ill; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Il. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Conn. 

Stoves.—Belleville Stove Works, of Belleville, Ill. 

WooD AND FURNITURE. 
of Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Hamilton 


Brick.— 


of Hartford, 


Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 

Furniture —Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.,; 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 

Cooperage.—The St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo.; The Hauser, Brenner and Fath Cooperage 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; The Cincinnati Cooperage 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER. 

Leather—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Morley Bros. Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Rubber—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


Cars—Mt. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1900. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 





RECEIPTS. 
November 
1, Balance on hand... ease uhintoneit as 76 
Armour & Co, adv, a, 8, .. pies 81 31 
Central labor union, P ittston, P a, sup anion 10 00 
Screwmakers 6585, sup............ cc... intian 1 00 
Postoffice clerks 8703, sup.. Piet salgeniictsnanninees ; 450 
Metal workers 7510, ASSESS... dais ; 1 32 
Blacksmith helpers 8150, tax, “a, 8, $4; as- 
sessment, $1.20 : 7 20 


Blacksmith helpe rs 81 59, ‘sup. is 50 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, | 8, 0, 


% assessment, $1.10 .............0.:0cc000 6 10 

Ship carpenters and Soaks rs 8569, tax, j. a, 
8, $3.80; assess, 70c.. ~ 450 

Gold pen make rs 8030, ‘tax, - ri a, ‘8, o, n, 
$22.50; ASSESS, $1.50............ceeceeeeeerrneeeerenereee 24 00 
Federal labor 715 Ese YS eee ey EERE, 815 
Glass packers 8247, tax, aug.......... 2 00 
Scalemakers prot 7502, tax, 8, O.. 10 00 
Federal labor 8508, tax, oct..... 3 00 
Granitoid and ce ment worke rssi72, t tax, oct 10 00 
or 


Federal labor 8544, tax, j, a, 8, 0. . . 3 25 


Laborers prot 7: 326; SS pee selene 200 
Machine trades helpe rs a ae eae 1 60 
Federal labor 7397, sup, 85c; assess, "$1. ara 18 
Brass bobbin workers es eee 450 
Federal labor 7087, tax, a, 8, 0..... albania 47 40 


Laundry workers ’g122, tax, m, a, m.. usidenas 1 50 


on 


1, 


nN 


2. Negative cutters 8176, tax, s, 0, n 


Bolt and nut makers 8421, tax, j, j, a, 8......... 

Federal labor 8183, tax, july 

Solicitors and collectors 8479, oon, t. j, a,8, 0 

Central trades and labor assembly, Water- 
town, , tax, m, a, m, j, j, a.. jeiiaienenins 

Council Blufts, la, trades and labora: sembly, 
tax, m, Jj, j, a, s, 0, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, "OL... 









Piqua, O, trades and labor council, tax, 1m, 


tax, sept........ 





53 

Elastic goring weavers, tax, s, “EE 

Central labor union, Troy, N Y, tax, j, f, m, 
00 


a,m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
C igarmake rs intl union, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8... 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, oct, » 87. 50; site $6...... 
Coal handlers 8718, sup.. “ ; eaauaies 
Dairymens prot 8719, sup.. ss cancel hanesiebaieieiantason 
Federal labor 8243, tax, sept, $6.25; ‘sup, 750 .. 
Upholsters intl union, tax, Ct .................0065 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, a, * $4.50; assess 
_ broommakers union, tax, J, a, 

99; j, f, m,a, m, j, j, a, 8 eS, pe 
Intl broommakers union, old 1897 assess..... 
Federal labor 8065, tax, j, i. a, 8, O, 6; ASSESS- 

| ee : 
Central trades and la 

Sk ee eS YS Serre 
Leather workers 7061, tax, sept. Rint 
Radiater molders 8604, tax, nov . 
Kaolin workers 8483, assess......... 
United hatters of N A, tax, nov 
Cap makers 8582, tax, oct... 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, a, § 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, 0, n. 
Ornamental glass workers 8459, tax, j,j,a,8,o 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 8033, tax, OCb............ccccccseeeeeceeeee 
Furnace workers 8359, taX, OCb.......0ss00s0 000... 
Central labor union, Meadville, Penna, tax, 

m, a, m, j, Jj, a, 8, o, EE TS 
Shippers and packers 8238, tax, oct..... 
Structural iron and steel ——— 7536, tax,s,o 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, se 
Federal labor 8146, tax,jJ, a,s,$43. “0; ASSeRS, we 35 
Dairy employes 8706, sUP................0006 
Tube workers 8077, sup...... 
Laundry workers 7508, sup... 
Fish dressers 8537, tax, j, a, 8 
Federal labor 8630, tax, 8, o.. 

































Gas workers 7493, tax, oct , $1.45; sup, 50c...... 
b —ee trades and labor council, Grand 
Ea ee a eee 

Federal labor 8469, tax, ee $l. a sup, 40c.. 
Bootblacks 8208, tax, tani ee 
Asheville, NC,centra e. enien. tax, m,a, 
A Ti TA cnnciinidindsiniehctaineciuintennsuiiginiemibetnimseceeune 





Laborers prot 7371, tax, a, 8,0,n, $41.80; sup, 
Int! bro stationary firemen, tax, aug.... 
Federal labor 8329, tax, OCt.............c..c.000 
Federal labor 8250, tax, a, m,j,j,a, 8, 0, $17.50; 
I Ti a cnenccouscentesensanenytovecenesavezepnscesnensuonsevees 
Duluth, Minn, federated assembly, tax, nov 
1, 98 to nov 1, ¢ 
Watch case engravers intl, tax,n,d,’00; j, 01 
Federal labor 8185, tax, @, 8, O.............cc.secceeee 
Federal labor 8208, tax, ‘oct... 
Livery stable e mployes 852 x), ‘tax, 3, a, § 8, 0, Mm 
5.50; assess, 50c 
Oswego stare h co, adv, FEDERATIONIST 
Iron molders helpe rs B85, =e- ; 
Federal labor 8646, sup.. 
Car repairers 8435, sup... 
Federal labor 8720, sup .... 
Annealers prot 8721, — ieenickiitiaiieias 
Glove workers 8722, sup... 
Federal labor 8717, sup.. 
Porters and freight handle 18 7236, tax, oct.. 
Laborers 8678, tax, oct, ; sup, é " 
Federal labor 7010, sup. aa 
Federal labor 8162, sup 
Federal labor 8564, sup.................. 
Professor H B Gardne a sup. — 














. Backtenders 8548, tax, j, a,8,0,95. 20; assess, 400 


Ladies straw bat and Wool workers 7584, tax, 
oct, $3.50; assess, $2.80..... in 

Federal labor 8165, tax, 8, 0, a, 

Fiber sanders 7296, tax, nov, $2. 20; assess, ‘92 

San Francisco, Cal, labor council, tax, m, j, 
, a, 8, O, n, d, 00: J,’ tinea 

Wisconsin state fede homens of labor, ‘tax, 
-ereree yy 84-5 45 Seer 

Federal labor &1/ 52, tax, 8, 0, ‘part eee z 

Street and building laborers 8138, tax, s a «.. 

Bridge employes prot 8556, tax, pines. cxsnces 
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Pipe and foundry workers mn, tax, oct...... 
Furriers prot 7067, tax, J, @, 8, 0.........cc0ccscceere 
Federal labor 7217, tax, Wie, a, Og: assess, 80c 
Vv ans. Cal, trades and labor council, tax, j, 
i I TIER sccancnchpenenesetaniinesdineehesey. supeos 
Portland, Oreg, federate d trades assembly, 
Ia LTE IE inate cceaninacesininnsns secusiasmmnetbindhinnns 
ap c aw and caulkers 7079, tax, m, j, 
4, 8, O, , 
Federal labor 8276, tax, 8, O................ 
Intl ty pographical union, tax, oct.. ‘ 
Iron workers 8007, tax, MOV............::cccc cee 
Tube workers 7530, tax, a, 8s, 0, n, d, $1.7! 5 
assess, 14C...........000 
Laborers 8094, tax, a 
Assorters and packers 8316, ‘tax, oct. 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, iceiedbadninans 
Stonecutters 8512, tax, a, 8, 0, n, "d, 00; yt f,’01.. 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, oct. 
Iron molders’ helpers 7321, tax, nov. 
Snappers -prot 8498, ny 8, O, $6.75; sup, ‘$i. 50.. 
ee 
Horsenail makers 707: , Sup. 
Federal labor 8413, sup........ 
Laborers prot 8641, sup... 
Federal labor 8702, sup... 
Green glass gatherers 8723, sup. 
Laborers prot 8724, sup.............. 
Laundry workers 8324, sup.. 
Livery stable employes 8707, sup 
Street railway local _ 161, —- 
Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, Jj, ¢ 
United labor league of Piitladelphia, tax, m, 
}: > J, @, 8, 0, n, a, 99; J, f, m, a, 
Plate glass workers & 8517, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $2.60; 
assess, 26c 
Union county, NJ, trades council, tax, m,j,j 
Cigar leaf stemmers 8137, asseSS ..................0 
Canvassing agents prot 8725, mm. a 
Aluminum workers 8261, —— 
Federal labor 7208, tax, 
Trades assembly, Dallas, “Tex ———% 
Central trades assembly, Woahitepise, Pa, 





















OS i eae emanate satin. att lbeie Ray 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and driv- 
Ge Win Bia: Bh Diccssncccscnccaceesccnccsggescnnasovences 


Stoneware potters 8017, tax, j, a, 8, $10.05; as- 


sess, $1.13 
Federal labor - ton, wt 
Laborers 8654, 





»8, 
. Pile drivers ay dock’ buiiders 8270, tax, j, a 


Miners prot 8540, ta 
Ice handlers and aan ae 8580, tax, aug ...... 
Machine blacksmith a 8463, tax, nov. 
Coal employes 7483, ta 
or oe ‘union, Js vdaekgoaiviie Fla, tax, 
0, n 
Raitwiey “aerke 8314, pod ‘sept 
Federal labor 8726, sup ............ 
Federal labor 8183, sup... 
Seigel-Cooper co, adv, oct FED.. 
Marble workers 8664, tax af 
Belt_ makers and helpers 7221, tax, 
$3.75; sup, 25c; assess, $1.50...................000e-e00 
Federal labor 7337 tax, m,j,j,a,8 a 
Laborers prot 8013, | 
Massachusetts state —. tax, n, d,’ 
f, m, a, m, j, J, a, 8, « 
Laborers prot 8210, cam, j,a,s 
Flourmill employes 7467 tax, m, J, j, a, 8, O.. 
Leather workers prot 7061, tax, oct 
Federal labor 7352, tax, s, 0, n...... 















Bottling house employes 7430, tax, oc 
Federal labor 8180, tax, nov............ 
Amal glass workers intl, sup.. : 
Federal labor 7600, sup..................sceeesseees = 
eg 
Cluett, Peabody «& Co, adv, sept, FED........ 
om, glass bottle gatherers 7364, tax, n, d, 
00, 
Carwheel molders and helpers 722 
uarrymens prot 8626, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 7475, tax, 8, O..... ccc... eccceseeseees 
Car workers 8108, sup.......... coabietn 
Federal labor 8727, sup...... siatanabaene 
Trades assembly, teens Cc ity, Kan, tax, m, 
j,JjJ, a, 8,0 " 
Federal labor 8081, tax, nov... 
Pipe caulkers and tappe rs 7348 
Hodcarriers 8125, GUpp..........0...ss0.teroeserssseees 








- Woodpulp workers 7499, tax, oct 


Federal labor 8519, tax, MOV..............c..00005. see 
Ship caulkers 7! 562, tax, oct.. nace 
LETTS 
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Federal labor 8729, su 
Horsenail makers 71 
Federal labor 8225, sup....... 
Federal labor 8418, tax, oct, 
Leather workers 8655, tax, oct.. . = 
Reed and rattan workers "8693, tax, a" enti 
Iron workers helpers 6709, tax,a, mJy! €,8,0... 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. ‘ 0 
Division no 161, St REA A, sup................5+. 
Packers and nailers 6152, tax, j, a, 8,0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 7146, tax, oct.... cathe 
Knife cutters 8199, tax, 8, 0 
Trades and labor ‘council, Danville, [ll], tax, 
Be AR: TA Ee iiniseninaeaninemeimnarmnasiabqounen 
aed compressers 8686, tAX, 8, O, D.......c0-- renee 
Federal labor 8551, tax, oct 
Laundry workers 8482, tax, s, 0, $1; sup, $1.. 
Quarry workers 8384, tax, m, j, j,a; 8, 0, $7 55 
assess, 44c 
Intl assn of allied metal mechanic 
8, O, $40; sup, $6.40...............+ 
Snappe FS Prot STB, BUP.............. oocesesoeeseccesreeee 
Qaenry workers $233, tax, nov, $30.60; sup, 


















tax, Ja, 


Horsenail makers 7180, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8652, tax, oct... 
Trades and labor assembly, Kewanee, Ill, 

se Baty eee 
Glove workers 8380, tax, j,a 





b — ‘rs and iron ship bullae rs helpers 


_ * epee 
Federal labor 8303, tax, m,Jj, Jj, a, $34.95; assess- 
men 
Federal labor 814, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8714, tax, nov 
ss $y! rw  emenaanee Me, 








B, B, Oy D...0.cccceeee-cevceee 
Milk a ees’ 6933, tax, j, 4,8. ues 
Fodeunt | labor 7010, tax * oct eae 


ae labor union, 1s O, tax, m, j, J, 
Trades and iabor assembly, Covington, Ky, 
tax, m, j, j, a, 8,0 
Laundry workers 7071, tax, 0c 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, J, J, 
Pi LGN Uh saxscessterssnanesensiasindinneninienaimeeiammiee 
Trades ‘council, San Ange, Tex, tax, jan, 
99, to and including dec, ’00 
Weiss hae! and soda water workers 8581, 
tax, a, 8, 
Intl bee oil and gas well workers, 








re ST 8 OS a 
Laborers prot 8104, tax, ow. 
Ci a tax, oct ciaannssinsioninuaianiginn 





up, $ 

Federal labor 8696, tax, oct, $4.65; sup, $7.50.. 
Snappers prot 8674, tax, oct, $1 30; bw 5Oc ... 
Wire workers 8195, tax,'m, j J, J. a, 
Central oy union, Fitchburg, Shacs, ton, 

n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, ‘Ol, $5; sup, $5. 
Tin | plate’ workers intl, ‘sup Wiibaaete 
Federal labor 8731, sup senses 
Federal labor 8732, su 
Laundry workers. 8733, sup 
Shipwrights, caulkers, ship joiners 8734, sup 
Federal labor 8426, su 
Intl wood carvers association, tax, oct.. 
Blacksmith helpers 8285, tax, 8, O .......c00..c0006 
Ship caulkers 5600, tax, o, n, d......... 
Federal labor 7287, tax, a, m, J, J, a, 8, 0, n, 

STII CiIIIIa TI siccscnsrnsennsanscenseiaemeumatanenbeuninnees 
Green’ glass bottle gathere rs 8723, tax, nov 











4 ere 8115, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 0, n, d,’00: 


j, f, 01, $11; assess, 5de * 
Cioakmakers 8478, tax, a,8,0, $7.65; assess,$1.02 
Federal labor 7211, tax, nov...... “= 
South bay oystermen 8201, tax, oct . 
United labor league, Phila, Pa, tax, m,j,j,a,8,0 
Saw makers 7504, tax, J, a, 8, O, n, d.... nan 
Ship caulkers 8406, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, 

sess, 40c 
Laundry workers 7508, 8up................0.00 ; 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, sept................ 
Shirt, collar and waist cutters 8648, tax,s,o,n 
Tron and steel workers 8610, tax, 8,0, n... 
Horsenail finishers and assorte rs 7091, assess 
Coke workers 7324, tax, nov, $2.65; sup, 50c. 
Milkers prot 7595, tax j, eT ee 
Va state federation of abor, tax, Jj, Js a, 8,0,n 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, 8, 0, n.. 

Federal! labor 8499, tax, oct.. 
Central 9" ws council, Niagara, N Y, 

a, 8,0, n, : 

Federal labor 8195, tax, sept 








coveeee ‘ii i 
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Casting trimmers 7344, assess 

Horsenail makers 6170, sup... 

Federal labor 7065, sup .......... 

Building laborers "8404, sup .. 

Trades and labor coune il, Atlantic ¢ ‘ity, NJ, 
SS RS oneness 

Ce ntral labor union, Pontiac, Ill, tax, a, 8,0 
Federal labor 8633, tax, 8, O 


Flour mill employes 8661, tax, oct 
Federal labor S064, tax, oct 
Molders helpers 8293, tax, nov 





Federal labor 8506, , nov, $1; bbe 

Sewer and tunnelers 7310, tax, oct 

Hod carriers 8115, tax, march, "01.. 

Federal labor 8828, tax, oc me 

Quarrymens 8312, tax, Jj, 
sup, 50c; assess, §2c 

—T 1 labor we Shamokin, 

vJ,J, &. 8, 0, d, ’00; j, f, m, ’01 

Federal labor 7126, tax, s, 0, n 

Trades union and i sbor council, Newark, 0 
tax, f, m, a, m, j,j, a,8,0, n, d, ’00, j, "01 

Billers’ prot 7018, tax, 8,0, n, d 

Federal labor 8170, sup. 

Marble workers 8481, sup 

Federal labor 8277, sup.. : 

Trades and I: ibor ssembly, amnaeeeRD, ( 

Federal labor 87 Ip... 

Masons and bricklayers he Ipe rs 8737, sup 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, nov 

Qluarry workers 83870, a oct... 

Lumber handk 8449, tax, june 

( ae mnerunten, Youngstown, O, tax, 





“ASSESS, 


8, part Oo, $8.20; 


Pa, tax, a, 









), sup 








n,jJ,j,a,8,0,n : 
C oneeet labor union, F adueah, K: a tax, 8,0,n 
a and asbestos work« s 6918, tax, 


09; j, f, m,a,m,j,j,a,s,0,’00, $24; assess, $1 


Industrial eoune “il, Kansas ¢ ‘ity, Mo, tax, m, 
» ip & ; 
pS Aden ne “il, Birmingbam, Ala, tax, n,d, 

#); j,f, ma, m, Jj. Jj, a, 8, 0, 00 


Boot and shoe workers intl, refund of appro 
Boiler makers and iron shipbuilders help- 
ers 8465, tax, j, j, a, 8,0, $5.80; assess, 35c 
Blacksmith helper 8738, sup ; 
Shovelmakers 8739, sup - 
Postoffice clerks 8708, tax, nov 
Boilermakers helpers 8432, sup 
Sanitary workers 8740, sup... 
L ife insurance solicitors 8741, sup 
Horsenail finishers and assorte rs 7091, 
Federal labor 7600, sup 
Car builders 747, tax, oct ; 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, oct... 
Laundry workers 8682, tax, oct 
Hod carriers and building laborers 83 
oct, $2.10; sup, 50e...... 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, 
Federal labor 8491, tax, nov 
Federal labor K352, tax, o,n 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, nov 
Ship riggers 8161, tax, o, n, $2.70; sup, 35c 
Tickmakers 7589, ~ n, d, 99; j, f, mm, a, m 
Federal labor 7 204, Lax, Oct... 
Federal labor 7241, tax, nov, $3.50; ‘sup, He 
Federal labor 8 aT, tax, may, 75¢c; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 8372, tax, 8, 0, $3; assess, $1.30 
Ane peer labor 8472, tax, oct sianietine 
Federal labor 8637, tax, nov 
Saw mill mens 8604, sup.. soniaie 
American wire weavers pret, tax, n,d, $1.51; 
sup, We eee . : 
Powdermakers 8742 , sup 
Federal labor 7453, tax, j,a,s 
Qluuarrymens prot 8178, tax july, $3. 50; sup, Oe 
Springbed and mattress makers 8445 ), tax, nov 
Federal labor 8561, tax, oct 
Car repairers and fair brakemen 84: 3, te ix, nov 
Federal labor 6959, tax, 1, d 
Laborers prot San q tax, oe A. 
Glove workers 8722, sup 
Federal labor 8422, aa oct 
Federal labor 684, tax, oct 
Laborers prot 8354, tax, sep 
A ee labor 7412, tax, nov, 
Federal labor 8584, tax, oct 
ae pee labor 8366, tax, oct, $2.50; sup, 5c 
Federal labor 7550, - LX, 4 
Federal labor 7386, tax, a, s, 0 
Federal labor 8088, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8326, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8448, tax, oct 
Hodearriers 8501, tax 8, 0 
Order of railroad teleg 









sup 











oct nah 

















$2.50; sup, 75c 






phers, tax, 8, 0, n 


Gas house employes 8562, tax, s, 0, $6; sup, $1 


$0 
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10 
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Boiler makers and iron ship builders and 
helpers 8001, tax, oct.. 

Plumbers, gas and ste am fitters s helpers Bi 53, 
sup 

Blacksmith he ipe rs GOL, su scsnateinal 

Laborers union 7402, tax, 4 j, a, 8, O, $21 
sess, $1.68.. Sennsaanend ; 

mental gl ass workers 82 72, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, 

oO, $20; assess, $1.60 

Ohio fede ration of labor, tax, m, j,j, a, s, 

Stucco workers 8211, tax, j,j,a 

Laundry workers 8324, tax, j, a, 8, $5. 10; us- 
sess, 70c 

Garment makers 8222, tax, . i, 70c; assess, L5c 

Federal labor 8105, tax, oct : 

Federal labor 8646, tax, sept a 

Curb cutters 8373, tax, sept, 90c; assess, 36c.. 

Metal chippers 7446, tax, oct... 

Millwrights and mac hine ry ere ctors 747 





Orn 





3,sup 
Abendroth & Root adv, sept, FED.. 
Lidgerwood mfg co, adv, sept, FED 


Stillwell, Beirce and ‘Smith VaileCo vad 0ug, 
FED.. 

Laundry workers 5254, 
oy; assess, 66c 
Monumental! knife cutters BI88, 

Federal labor 8657, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov 
Car builders 8157, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8 tax, nov 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, oct anes 
United garment worke rs of A, tax, dec 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers intl sup 
Laundry workers 8743, sup 
Milkmens prot 8744, sup 


tax, i, ry a, 8, 0, n, ‘d, 


tax, j, a, s,o 

















Trades and labor council, Brockville, Ont, 
ees 

Team drivers intl union, sup 

Federal labor 8162, tax, nov. se 

Trade and labor assembly, andusky, “O,tax, 
j, a, 8,0, n,d... , 

Stone rammers 7219, tax, 8, 0, n 

Federal labor 8310, tax, nov : 

Suspender workers 8618, tax, oct.. 

United bro of leather workers on ‘H tax, 


oct ... npdiiceaavesekees os . 
Natl bro of oper ative potters, tax, j,j,a,s.. 
Ice drivers and cutters 8638, tax, seeleschetat 

sup, 








Federal labor 8240, tax, “nov, $l. 36e 
Trades and labor assembly, Bellville, "Th, 
SSS ee Ss yee 
Central labor union, Omaha, Neb, tax, m, 


1.20% 2. 6. Ue 5. “St... 
Federal labor 8141, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8579, tax, nov 
Starch workers 8173, tax, o, n 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, nov 
Clay workers 8475, tax, j, j, a, 8,0 Nie 
Federal labor 8019, tax, nov. sasietnaenenaliiode 
Watch workers 6961, tax, NS 
Central labor union, ¢ ‘anandaigua, } I 
Federal labor 8081, sup ...... 
Miners prot 8322, sup ...-... 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, sup - 
Federal labor 8564, tax, nov, $9.50; sup, #2. 
United neckwear makers 8571, tax, 8, O, $7. 50: 

i : senicemnie censbiabeneie 

paper carriers prot om, tax, 8, O, $1.60; 

sup, 35e.... eieteeonnes 
Federal labor 7588, tax, 8, ( 
Lumber inspectors and iatly mens 5525 


f, m, a, 



























» tax, 


o, n, d . 
Hodearriers 7542, tax, nov 
Union co trades council, Elizabeth, N J, 


tax, a, 8, ‘ Pe Re 
Lace menders 8151, tax, j, Jj, a, s.. 
Federal labor 8378, tax, nov 
Central labor union, Saginaw, Mich, 
3. & @ OR... cores 
senail make rs 6170, tax, ‘oct 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
= eae REIT 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, nov 
Fede ral labor & 17, tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 8347, tax nov. 
Central labor union, Newport Nev 
m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, O, N........ 
Federal labor 8658, tax, oct etiee! 
Co-operative trades and labor council, 
Hamilton, O, tax, bal a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, pt n 
Foundry helpers 8136, tax, bal aug, sept, 
$1.05; assess, 4éc... ; soseueien 
Coopers intl union of 'N A, tax, oct... 
Federal labor 8374, sup... 





tax, J, 











Va, tax, 








a] 
60 
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5 00 
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. Powder workers 8747, sup..... 
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Ship carpenters and caulkers 8698, sup.......... 
Sawmill men 8158, tax, MOV............cccccceeees 
Architectural iron workers 7109, tax, a... 
Button makers 7181, tax, o, n - 
Federal labor 8413, tax, . a a 
Federal labor 7287, tax, dec, ’00, j, f, 01, $1 05; 
assess, Yc...... eauinannnaddienanetaaaeeembneinabionesasatueseese 
Snappers prot 8745, Sup...................ese00e 
Jefferson co trades and labor SHRED, 
Ee 
Plow werkers '8746, uséstiionee 
Gill net fishermen 7141, sup ; 












Federal labor 8321, sup 
Laborers prot 8670, sup .. ‘ 
Hoteland restaurant.em ployes intl alliance 
tax, oct, $23.76; sup, $31 
Journeymen tinners and slaters 7382, tax, 
eee OE, | eee 
Packers and nailers 7489, ASSESS ......-.........060+ 
Federal labor 8424, tax, oct, $4.15; assess, $1.66 
Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, m, 
j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, 01 
* —_— cotta’ pressers and finishers 7523 tan, 








Federal labor 8399, tax, nov SE NS: 
Sailmakers prot 8232, ee 
Federal labor 8609, tax, oct 
Soap workers 7442, tax, oct... 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, rs a, 8, 0, ‘pt n.. 
Freight car builders 8420, tax, SE 
Hodcarriers 8431, tax, j, i, a, 8, $6.20; assess, 62c 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass 
workers of America, asSeS8 ..................000005 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, OCt ................c.ss0e0e8 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, 
Kan, tax, m, &, Mm, j, Jj, &, &, O, M............... 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, @, 8, O, D .................. 
Window glass snappers 851%, sup................... 
Federal labor 6697, sup ................. ea aa 
Federal labor 8191, tax, oct. ee CS 
Milk dealers prot 8265, ‘tax, 8, 0. sacmcuacuan 
Federal labor 7231, sup .......... 
Horsenail makers 617 , Sup 














. Federal labor 8241 tax, ../.. 


Ice delivery men §392, tax, nov ..... 
United trades and labor ‘council, 
Ill, tax, 8, o, n, d, 00; j, f, "01 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, | EE 
Mosaic marble workers 8145,tax,m, j, j,a,s,o 
Federal labor 8217, tax, MOV..................s00000 
Federal labor 8215, tax, nov.......................... 
Natl cotton mule spinners assn, tax, nov.. 
Bill posters and billers 7152, tax, 8, 0, n...... 
Federal labor 7491, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00, 
Rees 
Natl bro of operative poten rs, tax, oct, $9.77; 
sup, 82c.. ; 
Federai labor ‘8328, ‘sup 
Federal labor 8714, _ Sen . 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, sup...... ’ 
Horsenail makers 8653, tax, sept....... - 
Foundry laborers 7 7362,” tax, oct.. 
Federal labor 7352, sup...................+0+ 
Federal labor 8486, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $3; assess,; 
Laundry workers 7508, tax, @, 8.............6.. ; 
Federal labor 8093, tax, m, 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, J, a, 8, 0.... 
Federal labor 8139, tax, NOV.............c00ceeeeee 
Fire insurance agents 8530, tax,j,a,s,o,n,d,’00 
Federal labor 8297, tax, MOV................ssesssssseee 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8605, tax, NOV................sssseesee 
Arch foundry molders helpers 7413, tax, oct 


Streator, 












. Globe tobacco co, adv, jan to and including 


I alain ie oe stcitesetcnimmandeieiiaielil 
SEE 
Zine workers 6500, tax, J.J, ee Ss eee 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, Oct..... 
Tobacco workers intl, tax, Jy, f, m, a, m, i, ji 

8, O, $205.67; assess, $139.54 
Federal labor 8375, tax, a,s 
Knot sawyers 8338, tax, 8, O.. 
Bohemian metal workers 7373, tax, aug...... ; 
Federal labor 6977, tax, j, j,a,s i re 
Plumbers, gas and steam fitters relpers 8453, 

Dis Biceprepececencnveescovsncoagnavecceocupueneaperpernneeee 
Trades and a il, Victoria, BC, tax, 

i n, part 
Federa labor “as37, eg ee eee 
Hodcarriers 8489, ‘tax, 3, de a, 8, 0, $17.05; as- 

I TEI oii cnnicniastincisiniaaintiiaialenabeiniauiniiantnn 

= labor union, Asheville, N C, tax, s, 





$5 30 


Srorlenoo 


bbs 


23. Pte of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, d, 


26. 


; J, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, 1900 
Oontral labor union, N Tonawanda, N ms Us 


Local no 41 P WIP A of A, $2.21 
FEDERATIONIST, 5e.................. 
Car builders 7472, tax, j, a, 8, O.. 
Federal labor 8398, tax, nov.. we 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8656, tax, oct, 60c; sup, “40¢.. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, nov......... 
Federal labor 6998, tax, nov....... 
Federal labor 8038, tax, nov... 
Federal labor 8306, tax, nov....... 
Trades and labor assembly, Stl aul, Minn, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, a, 











tax, pale 
. Prudential been Co, adv nov FED... 


Fleischmann & Co, adv, nov FED.............. : 
Metal chippers 7446, sup pplnveveievee : nee 
Shipw rights prot 7006, sup.. baie 
Car inspectors and yard mens 8462, , SUP. iis 
Saw mill workers 8877, sup........ EE 
Federal labor 8519, sup.............. 
Federal labor 8257, sup.... : ‘ani 
Federal labor 8731, sup............. paleibuidisiei 
Federal labor 7167, tax, oct.. : 
Saw makers 7173, tax, o, n, d 
Milk dealers 82 236, tax, 8, O.. ; 
Tanners and curriers 8018, tax, oct... 
Federal labor 8646, sup............ - 
Laundry workers "3061, 
Federal labor 7187, sup.. an 
Federal labor 8116, sup... aia delenit ; ‘ 
Federal labor 8508, tax, NOV......... 
Sailmakers prot 8024, tax, Oo, n. 
New York state brane h, "A F of L, tax, m, J, 
yTyryr % Ft FY Bee 
Car repairers S114, tax, oc sgt ROL REY 
Porters prot 7047,tax sbal,j,j, $1.30; ansess,2c 
Federal labor 8748, sup... 
Federal labor 8749, sup.. 
Federal labor 8720, sup... wee 
Federal labor 8193, su 
United shirt and ‘col ar €o, adv, nov FED.. 
Joseph F Connelly, sup........ ‘ 
Federal labor 7299, tax, nov. 
a ame workers 81 14, tax, 0, n, ves 20; sup, 








Int bro of stationary. tire men, tax, 

Central labor ewe Hanover and aoc. T- 
rytown, tax, j, @, 8........... . 
Federal labor & 8360, tax, aug. ‘ 
Federal labor 8621, tax, 8, ae n 

Federal labor 8750; sup.. 
Milk handlers 8751, sup....... 
Grain handlers 7445, _ 0, 
Se88, 
Millmens union 8497, | OS ae 
American federation of music jians, tax, nov 
Street and building laborers 7507, tax, 0, D.. 
Central trades and labor md Sy ra- 
cuse, = , tax, j,j, a, 8, 0, n,d Jf m, 


, 1, “d, $5.10; as- 


a, m, sedanPiaiaet 
shingle’ weavers 7009, ‘tax, 0, ein 
Mattress makers 8278, tax, o,n,d 
Trades council, Murphysboro, Ill, tax, a, m, 

J, J, a, 8, O, n, ‘d, - 
First house mens 3005, tax, oct, 95; : sup, ae 
Federal labor 6415, tax, se pt, $3. 5; sup, We.. 
Postoffice clerks 8708, sup... ms 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup 
Federal labor 8717, sup 
Trades and labor assembly, Marietta, 0, sine 
Coal handlers 7425, sup... 

Glass packers 8752, sup 

Federal labor 8344, tax, nov 

Federal labor 8267, sup 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, assess 





. Powder makers 8742, sup... 


Foundry laborers and helpers ‘1: 36, sup. ola 
Federal labor 7310, tax, 0, n.. 
Federal labor 8540, tax, nov 
Car repairers 8435, tax, nov 
Car workers 8103, tax, nov........ 
Federal! labor 8535, tax, oct, $4.35; ass ‘88, 38c. 
Flour and feed workers 7088, sup 
Blacksmith helpers 7) tax, nov.. 
Federal labor S008, ta 

ee and labor aa Olean, N Y, tax, 
Rubber workers 8753, su 

ve elevated railway emplayess & 
Rub er workers 8622, tax, 8, 0 a 
Building laborers 8464, tax, bean tet 
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$10 00 
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. Willard Hotel Co, adv, a, a, 8, 0, n, FED... 


x Fede ral labor 7108, tax, 
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. Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, 0, N........ 


Central labor union, Louisville, Ky, tax, 
Dal J, Md, B, I, J, J, My By O.......crccccccrercovoreccece 





Molders helpers #293, | TE ‘ 
Marble workers 8481, tax, Ge@C ..........0.:.c000ceee0 
Oskaloosa, Ia, trades assembly, tax, j,a,8 
Federal labor ' 8871, tax, nov 
Federal labor 7116, tax, nov ....... 
Life insurance workers 8755, sup. 
. uarrymen’s prot 8756, BUP.............cccecceeeeeeeees 
Federal labor 8757, sup ........... _ 
Terra cotta workers 8758, sup. 
City laborers ee a 
Stablemen’s union 8760, sup ......... 
Leather buffers 8470, sup 
Indurated fiber workers 7185, su 
Federal labor 8168, tax, 8, o, n, $12; 











“sup, 5c 
Blacksmith helpers S583, tax, nov ER 
Central labor union, Erie, Pa, tax,j,j, a,8,0,n 
Collar, shirt and waist cutters 6805, tax, a,s,o 
Federal labor 75382, tax, no 
—— labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
QDerccccccccccccccccocccesccccccceccccscccocceceossccoosccsecece 





, nm 
Street and building labore rs, 7543, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 8409, tax, oct 
Bill posters and distributors 7 7419, tax, 8, ‘0... 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, nov, 
$7.05; sup, 50« 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup.......... 
Ship caulkers 7562, sup 
Federal labor 8762, sup... 
Federal labor 8761, sup 
Federal labor 8665, ‘tax, nov, $12. 
Federal labor 7! 508, ae EE 
Federal labor 7205, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0, $3; assess, 30c 
Ship carpenters and caulke rs, 6884, tax, nov 
Central trades and labor assembly, Tampa, 
GM, F, BR, My WR, Jo Jo By By Decorcerccccvcecccceee 
Small supplies in 
II isens, sxsvasesinereceisentetnnincnisnnineies 
































$18,191 07 
EXPENSES. 
Nov. 
1, One month’s rent in advance, Wm. M. Gar- 

BI casnse cuesnonapeaususnanctbnnencccnggnesongevecauassekensons $62 00 
Printing 300 constitutions, Trades Unionist 20 50 
Car tickets, D F Manning..................:0:00:c000 25 

8. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 200 00 
Organizing expenses, W H Stanley.. 8 00 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones 100 00 
Money refunded for books — by CL 

U Coschocton, 0,8 S Wagner..................... 2 50 
Balance on Smith’ Premice’ bill, Smith Pre- 

SN I SI accsncacisuincsesonensuscrensesccoce 41 87 

5. Organizing expenses, J C Rodgers................. 18 04 
Organizing expenses, James F Hazel............ 8 00 

7. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt... ms 15 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce . 18 00 
Ex > os n conference, Natl Biscuit Co, T I 28 

8. Cute’ — Joyce Engraving Co................. 20 59 
Organizing expenses, Wash, DC, J W. Craft 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Alton, Ill, Jos Giles... 6 00 

9. 1 chair, fe fe 3 00 

10. Printing 4,000 2-c envelopes, $5; 800 typewrit- 

ten circulars, $2.50; 2, receipts, $4.50; 

20,000 due cards, $54; Trades Unionist........ 66 00 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Rumsey....... 25 50 
Organizing expenses, J C Boes.................. 9 70 

12. Organizing expenses, Geo Thompson. 100 00 
Evening Star, T W Hay................c0.0000 me 1 $2 

13. Organizing expenses, G i Woodburn........... 1 & 

14, Legal services, defending organizer Heute- 

ner, Covington, Ky, B F Graziana.............. 25 00 
Organizing expenses, Joe aoe pupae an 26 30 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean ..... ......... 4 600 

15. Seals, J Bumgarten re 53 10 

16. Organizing expenses, Sarah A. Crossfield..... 50 00 
Balance expenses to Buffalo, N Y, Frank 

alin aia ddd a lead ieccinaadilanes 7 20 

17. Copying arbitration wopert, J P McDonnell... 30 00 
Newspapers for office, Washington Times.. 1 00 

19. Organizing expenses, ID Pierce... 18 00 
Hauling ' EDERATIONIST, A Thomas............ 1 00 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice ‘i 8 16 
Car tickets, G B Squires .......................0.0.0s0++ 1 75 
Organizing expenses, Peoria, Ill, W 8 Bush.. 16 75 
Clerical service, J Hazard, Jr... 1530 
4 folders, 80c; 44 doz rotary neostyle ink pads, 

20c; 1 qt neostyle stencil ah $1.75; 4% Ib 

can rotary neostyle in 1.50; 6 sheets 

neostyle stencil paper, 50e; C Parker ...... 475 


19. 


29. 


. Organizing expenses, M D Flahert 


. Organizing expenses, Geo Thompso n. 


. Making ke 


Newspapers for office, Post, E B Corcoran ... 
Spring water for office, Z L Beebe & Sons..... 
Extra calls telephone, Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Tel Co........... 
2 qts Carter writing fluid, $1.20; 1 qt David’s 
marking ink, oa aris brush, 5c; 1 


safety ink stand, ! Fle}. Ree 
4%rm 30am a cut, co 3 doz 10x12 Eureka 
copy cloths, $1.90; 3 sheets corrugated 


board, 30c; E Morrison Paper Co................ 
Time and material rewiring one putting 2 

_— arms on lamp bracket, 8S 8 Shedd & 

aN 
Telegrams, 


“Western Union Tel Co. 
T ‘elegrams, Postal Cable Tei Co..... . 7a 
oo eg OO | ee 
Printing 2 2,000 letter heads, $4.50; comp on 
union label rules, $1.25; 1,000 copies Trade 
Unions, 45 pp and cover, $26.50; 200,000 
gumme ‘d labels, $55; 500 100-page treas c ash 
book, $117.75; ! 3,000 follow sheets, $4.50; 1,000 





copies constitution and outline, $13.50; l 
ledger 100 double pp, $8; Globe Printing 


I mniinsnrekesckinncunsness 
Express, D E Grummond.... 
1 box, D F Manning... 





y 
Organizing expenses, Martin Brown...... a 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger........... 


. Contributions to FED, Samuel Leflingwell... 


Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson.... 
Organizing expenses, G A Cooley.............. 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........... ; 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn.. 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett 
Organizing expenses, W E O’Bleness 
5 Ibs no 3 wire nails,25c; 21bs no 4 wire nails, 
10c; J P Espe : 
Whisk broom, D F Manning... 















. Electros for Fep, Alex MacIntyre bingo 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce pa 
Organizing expenses, Daniel Wallace....... 
Appropriations to shirt waist and laundry 
Wormere, OC BH MOrQeek,..0....200.<0c0ssecccescsscccsccee: 
Charter fee returned federal labor 8590,8 G 
Hunt 
Organizing expenses, J C Boes..... 








1,000 2c stamps, $20; 100 10c stamps, $10; “400 
5e stamps, $6 200 le revenue stamps, $2; 
500 le stamps, $5; 2,000 le stamps, $20; 2,000 
2c-stamped envelope: 8,$42.80; HC Easte rday 

Express, E F Malwemy...............-.ccseces sessesseeee 

Organizing expenses, _ |) Sea 

Cuts for FEDERATIONIST, North American 
NS SRE ETE 

Printing November FEDERATIONI Law 
OS =, nee eae 

Organizing expe “S 2g tl eee 

Repairs, $8.50, less overcharge $4.25 bal, 
RE 

Car tickets, $1; sending m 0, 15c; extra post- 
tage, 2c, Gb 0, Se ee 












. Contributions to FEDE RATIONIST, Victor S 


isin conunincien ruptninanl 
Organizing My ven ses, Jerome Jones... 
or office, E Devlin...... eion 
4 weeks’ sa ary, H McGregor 1 NI 
4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires 
4 weeks’ salary, DF Manning. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, V McDonald 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne................. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, A E Atwood 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J Kelley ....... 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M W ‘ebster 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard. 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver ... 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R C Shelse..... 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J McDonald.. 
Organizing expenses, J F ten. : 
Organizing expenses, Will Johnson.. 
Organizing expenses, 8S J Kent 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis..... ............ 
Organizing expenses, J H Kennedy............ ; 
Organizing expenses, John Coleman ......... 
Organizing expenses, Samuel -Beattie.. 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons.................... 
Frames for office, Houriet Picture Frame Co 
4,000 envelopes, $15; 5,000 org lists, $45; 20,000 
hows, $42; 2,000 stamped envelopes, $2.50; 
20,000  caverspen. $75; 20,000 A F L org cir, 
$38; 20,000 Endeavor to Unite, $40; Trade 
Unionist ‘ 
Fa expenses, T J Naughton oa 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 
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Wiagara 
(Thunder of Waters.) 























